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Lessens Strain on the Ewe’s Body 


Lamb Creep Chow was developed to produce huskier lambs 
... those able to follow the ewes into the hills in the spring 
with the strength and ability to “rough it.” And if you sell 
slaughter lambs you'll be pleased with the finish and con- 
dition when you send ’em to market. 


Lamb Creep Chow, a highly palatable feed, will help elimi- 
nate death losses because lambs will eat Creep Chow to 
satisfy their craving instead of dirt, wool or string. 


The ewe is the key to the sheepman’s profits. Lambs put a 
big load on the ewe. She’s building wool, nursing her young 
and rebuilding her body for the next lamb crop. Purina 
Lamb Creep Chow furnishes materials needed by lambs for 
quick growth... decreasing the strain on the ewes! 


Ask your Purina Dealer or Salesman to tell you more about 
economical, easy-to-feed Lamb Creep Chow. It’s made to 
help you sell the kind of heavy, well-developed lamb that 
means money in your pocket. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver + Pocatello * Minneapolis 
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YOU‘LL READ 


In This Issue 


SHEEPMEN IN WASHINGTON 


It has been a big month in Washington for wool growers as you 
can see from President Willoughby’s personal report on page 5. 

The proposed National Wool Act was introduced in the Senate 
as S. 2911 by Senator Aiken, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and in the House as H.R. 7775 by Repre- 
sentative Hope, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture on 
February 8. (Analysis of this bill is included in Assistant Secretary 
Rizley’s statement before the Senate Committee on Agriculture on 
page 14.) 

President Willoughby called the Executive Committee of the 
National Association to meet in Washington on February 11 and to 
confer with Secretary of Agriculture Benson and members of his 
staff on the twelfth. A full report of these meetings starts on page 17. 

Hearings were set and held on S. 2911 before a Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry February 19. 
President Willoughby’s testimony before that group (page 10) very 
clearly states the growers’ position on the proposed legislation, and 
that of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Rizley analyzes the meas- 
ure from the point of view of the Department of Agriculture (page 
14). 

The House Agricultural Committee hearings on H.R. 7775 are 
scheduled for March 4. 

On February 25 and 26, the House Committee on Agriculture 
held hearings on H.R. 6787, which is identical to S. 2548, the Forest 
Service bill. As with the Senate hearings on this bill, Vernon Metcalf 
of Nevada made the statement for the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Reference to this is contained in President Willoughby’s report. 

Assistant Secretary Marsh’s impressions of the hectic quality of 
Washington work—and he does mean work—are found in his informal 
letter to the Salt Lake City office of the National Association on 
page 9. 

FUNDS FOR VIBRIOSIS WORK REQUESTED 

A request for supplemental assistance in the vibriosis research 
now being conducted at experiment stations in the Intermountain area 
on funds raised by sheepmen and by State appropriations was pre- 
sented by Assistant Secretary Edwin E. Marsh before a House Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropriations February 26. Reference to 
this testimony is made in President Willoughby’s report. 


“KENNECOTT LADY” 


Experiments in developing open-faced Rambouillets and testing 
their profit-making features are being conducted by the Utah Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Logan under a grant from the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation. Principal aim of the project is to produce 
eventually a sufficient number of open-faced sheep to supply breeders 
in Utah and the Intermountain area. Some rams may be made avail- 
able for public auctions within a year (page 20). 


PROPER PREPARATION OF FLEECES 


Russell R. Keetch, manager of the National Wool Show, lists 
the factors to be considered in picking out and setting aside the best 
fleeces in the 1954 clip for the National Wool Show (page 29). It 
sets a good ideal to be used generally in producing and preparing 
wool for market. 


SOME NEW WOOL GROWER DEPARTMENTS 
“Briefs” in wool and lamb promotion are set up in two new 
regular sections of the National Wool Grower—the Meat Memo of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board (page 39) and “From the 
Wool Bureau” (page 36.) 


BE INFORMED .. . . READ THE WOOL GROWER 
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Today’s Nutrition 
means Health for Both! 


~—— TODAY S YOUNGSTERS are stronger and health- 
ier no one can deny. Modern diet has made them so. 


No small share of the credit must go to the nation’s 
nutrition experts — the men and women who work to 
bring us the finest, most nourishing food in history. 


This increased knowledge of food elements has made it 
possible to develop scientifically balanced foods for pets 
as well. And all these benefits are available in Friskies. 


50 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN ANIMAL NUTRITION. The 
Friskies formula has been tested with dogs of all types 
at the Friskies Research Kennels on the famous Carna- 
tion Milk Farm. Friskies provides every food element 
dogs are known to need for complete nourishment. 


FRISKIES MEAL is rich in meat protein and far more 
nourishing than meat alone. Its 19 individual ingredi- 
ents blended into a true-type meal give your dogs an 
economical, balanced diet at every meal. Dogs love its 
tempting texture and delicious “meaty” smell and taste. 


FRISKIES CUBES is the same famous formula as Friskies 
Meal...in crunchy, bite-size form that provides exercise 
for teeth and gums. And you feed as is — no mixing 
required, There’s nothing to add — not even water. 
EITHER FORM of Friskies 
provides your dogs with a 
diet that’s been tested and f™ 
proven. You'll find Friskies 

wherever dog foods are sold. 










PRODUCED 8B HE MAKER ~ 
CARNATION MILK 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 Ib. sizes 


ALBERS MILLING CO. DIV. OF CARNATION CO., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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You know how much your labor, feed, grazing and other costs 


have gone up. But dependable BEMIS WOOL BAGS now cost 


you only about half as much as they did, for example, in 1951. 
There’s been no cut, though, in the high quality. Bemis still 
gives you dependable strength, size, weight and delivery and 
special Bemis rolled hems. 

Depend on Bemis, too, for... 

Perfection Fleece Twine, the uniform paper twine. 

Bemis Flax Sewing Twine, for closing filled wool bags. 


For special appearance and finish—it’s Bemis Angus Burlap 
Wool Bags! 


For super-protection for your wool—it’s Bemis Duotex 
(laminated) Wool Bags! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Be50BEMISCee65 BEMIS 


Your other costs 
have gone up, 
but this one’s 
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“THE ANIMAL FAIR” 


Pathescope Productions of New York has 
just released the first four of a series of doc- 
umentary motion pictures entitled “The 
Animal Fair.” Highlights of the Nation’s 
top livestock shows are being brought to 
an audience of millions throughout the 
United States through these films. The 
series is a service of the Lederle Labora- 
tories Division of the American Cyanamid 
Company. Distribution of these films is 
being handled by Movies, U.S.A., Inc., 
New York. 


RAILROADS’ CONTRIBUTION TO 
DROUGHT PROGRAM 


Reductions in the freight rate charges on 
livestock feed shipments during 1953 
amounted to approximately $5,779,700. 
Reductions on hay shipments were about 
$6,750,000, according to a recent release 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson has formally com- 
mended the railroads for their cooperation 
in reducing freight costs in drought eas. 
It was announced that the hay delivery 
program would likely continue for several 
months, or until pasturage is again ade- 
quate. 


PREVENT SEEPING WATER 


Linings to prevent seepage losses in 
water canals must be water-tight, according 
to information contained in Utah Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station bulletin number 
363. The title of the bulletin is “Butyl 
Fabrics as Canal Lining Materials.” The 
bulletin notes that synthetic rubbers, such 
as butyl, show high resistance to deteriora- 
tion from weathering and biological activ- 
ity, while natural rubber, though water- 
tight, deteriorates rapidly. This bulletin 
may be obtained by writing to the Experi- 
ment Station, USAC, Logan, Utah. 


J. M. COON PURCHASES COMPANY 


The Western Wool Storage Company of 
Portland, Oregon, was recently purchased 
by J. M. Coon. Mr. Coon has been general 
manager of the company he purchased for 
the past ten years. It will now be known 
as the J. M. Coon Wool Company. 
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MEXICAN FARM RECRUITING HALTED 


The interim program of recruiting Mex- 
ican farm labor at the border came to an 
abrupt halt on February 3 by a ruling of 
the U. S. General Accounting Office. Con- 
gressional legislation is pending that will 
allow Mexican farm workers to again enter 
the U. S. legally. The Accounting Office 
found a loophole in the former statute re- 
garding the Mexican’s entrance, and Con- 
gress is presently working to amend the 
old law. 


NEW C.S.S. ADMINISTRATOR 


James A. McConnell, Ithaca, New York, 
is the new administrator of the USDA’s 
Commodity Stabilization Service. McCon- 
nell replaces Howard H. Gordon who re- 
signed to return to his former position with 
Southern States Cooperative at Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The new administrator operates a 6000- 
acre dairy and poultry farm near Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. He has been manager of 
the Grange League Federation for the past 
16 years. 


“1954 FEEDING PRACTICES” 


The economy of good feeding is the fea- 
tured theme of the new “1954 Feeding 
Practices” bulletin published by the Edu- 
cational Service of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 

The bulletin stresses the need for maxi- 
mum economy in livestock production. It 
suggests that the livestock industry shall not 
be effectively challenged so long as pro- 
ducers strive to avoid the hazards of in- 
efficient, practices. 


uneconomical Free 





THE COVER 


“Kennecott Lady,” prominent in breeding 
experiment circles at the Utah State Agri- 
College, graces our cover this 
month.  Photo- 
graphed by Assist- 
ant Secretary 
Marsh of the Na- 
tional Wool Grow- 


ers Association in 
gic - 7? the lobby of the 
Hotel Utah during 
convention time of 
the Utah Wool 
Growers _Associa- 
tion, she is the 
center of a report 
on open-faced breeding experiments at the 
Utah State Experiment Station in this issue. 
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copies of the bulletin are available at cotton 
mills or by ordering direct from the Educa- 
tional Service, 618 Wilson Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 


WESTERN WOOL HANDLERS ELECT 


New officers of the Western Wool 
Handlers Association are: James M. Coon, 
Portland, Oregon, president; Vern Hafner, 
Newell, South Dakota, vice president; and 
Scott A. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, sec- 
retary-treasurer. These men were elected 
at the annual association meeting held at 
Long Beach, California, on December 7, 


1953. 


The group voiced the belief that the 
method by which the Congress-set goal of 
360,000,000 pounds of domestically pro- 
duced wool may best be reached is by the 
establishment of an adequate tariff, which 
has been the historical method of preserv- 
ing the wool industry over the past 50 
years. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














Get Top Prices For Your Wool...Brand Your Sheep With 





Lanolin Base Emulsion 
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BRANDING LIQUID 






















@ Stays On... Scours Out 


e@ Saves Money. . . Brands More 
Sheep per Gallon 


@ Won't Cake in Can or Flow 
After Application 


e 6 Distinct Colors 
e@ Brands Sheep Wet or Dry 
e@ Won't Mat or Harm Fibers or Hide 


e Lanolin Base (as recommended 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 








World’s Largest Selling 
Sheep Branding Liquid 


STAYS ON! 
SCOURS OUT! 


Now—like never before—SCOURABLE 
brand wool gets top mill prices. Famous 
KEMP’S, the original lanolin-based brand- 
ing liquid preferred by ranchers and mill 
owners, scours out easily! What’s more 
KEMP’S remains clearly visible for a year 
or more—withstands rain, snow, sheep 
dip, sun, dust storms and all harsh phys- 
ical treatment . . . reduces flock losses. 


EASY TO USE... 


and ECONOMICAL, TOO! 
KEMP’S is easy to apply in any tem- 
perature. Range-proved Orange, Red, 
Black, Green, Blue or Yellow colors 
give a more distinct brand—never 
burn the hide or harm the fibers. 
Costs less—brands more sheep per 
gallon. Get more money for your 
wool... with KEMP’S! 
NOW AT YOUR DEALER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc 


elie Vclemer alas 


1909 CLIFTON AVE.- 
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By RAY W. WILLOUGHBY, President 
National Wool Growers Association 


E were in a cab the other day going 

from a Senate hearing back to the 
hotel for lunch. I asked if this job as pres- 
ident of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation always required this much time in 
Washington. Casey Jones said it did and 
cited the time that W. H. Steiwer and Norm 
Winder had spent back here when there 
were so many Government controls. Aid 
this appears to be the year of decision inso- 
far as the future of the wool industry of the 
United States is concerned. I have made 
three trips to Washington since January | 
and I am starting on the fourth one as this 
is written. By the time you read this, there 
will be some changes in the situation in 
Washington because things are moving 
awfully fast, but here is the report the best 
I can give it to you at this time. 


President's Wool Program 


Since we reported to you in the February 
issue we have held a full Executive Com- 
mittee meeting in Washington, including 
conferences with Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, Assistant Secretaries Ross Rizley 
and John Davis, and other members of the 
Department. We also talked to a lot of 
Congressmen and Senators. 

Convinced that there is no chance of any 
tariff relief this year and convinced that the 
present support program and low loan level 
would not keep the industry alive, we voted 
to endorse and work for the passage of the 
President's direct payment wool plan to do 
two things primarily: 1. Give a higher in- 
centive level, to be accomplished through 
direct payments and raise the amount of 
money growers receive from their wool; and 
2. Eliminate the Government loan program, 
which puts our wool into warehouses where 
it hangs as a threat over our market. 

The hearings on this proposal in the 
Senate, which are embodied in S.2911, 
show the results of the work of the industry 
with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Administration on this. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who testified, in his 
opening remarks stated this differed in some 
respects from the way the President’s pro- 
posal had been contained in his message to 
Congress but that it had been reviewed by 
the President and he was in accord with it. 
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Washington Repor 


The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry reported out 
S. 2911, the Administration's 
wool bill, on March 3, 1954, 
without objection. 


By and large I think the hearings in the 
Senate were friendly and that we can ex- 
pect fairly rapid action by the Senate Com- 
mittee on that proposal. We are working 
for fast action on that and for fast action by 
the Senate itself on the measure. 

Elsewhere in the magazine you will see 
the testimony given by the Department of 
Agriculture and by organization. 
House of Representatives’ action on the 


your 


matter will be started by the time you read 
this, with hearings before the House Agri- 
culture Committee completed. It appears 
that the passage of the bill as a separate 
measure in the House will be much more 
difficult than in the Senate. There seems 
to be quite a feeling that wool should be 
considered part of the over-all agricultural 
program of Congress. We are fighting 
against this because one of our big problems 
has been that in the past, wool, which is 
produced in deficiency amounts in_ this 
country, is lumped in with commodities 
which are produced in surplus. They have 
an export problem and we have an import 
problem and we feel wool should be treated 
in a manner similar to sugar so long as we 
cannot be given proper tariff protection. 

It is going to take a lot of hard work on 
the part of every State association and every 
member if we get any wool act passed by 
the Congress this year. Please be sure to 
respond promptly as individuals or organ- 
izations when help is needed by those of 
us working in Washington. The National 
Wool Trade Association, Boston Wool Trade 
Association, and Philadelphia Wool Trade 
Association are supporting the Administra- 
tion bill. The National Wool Manufacturers 
Association is supporting it. James Lem- 
mon testified for the bill in behalf of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
Casey Jones and I testified on behalf of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 


Idaho Objects 


The Idaho Wool Growers Association is 
opposing passage of the wool act. They 
have asked the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee and both Idaho Senators to oppose 


the measure and they have telegraphed 
their opposition to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

As a matter of information, if Idaho’s po- 
sition should prevail, the wool industry 
would be left in the same position it is in 
today, as there is no possibility of any tariff 
legislation on wool being passed by this 
Congress, or approved by the President. 


Washington Work 


Here is a list of grower representatives 
who have been in Washington at various 
times since January 1 working on this wool 
problem: L. Espil (Arizona); S. P. Arbios 
(California); Brett Gray (Colorado); John 
Noh and John Breckenridge (Idaho); Ev- 
erett E. Shuey, Wallace Ulmer, and Howard 
Doggett (Montana); Victor W. Johnson 
and Roy Ward (Oregon); Harry Devereaux 
and James Lemmon (South Dakota); Wal- 
ter Pfluger and Fred Earwood (Texas); M. 
V. Hatch and Don Clyde (Utah); J. B. 
Wilson (Wyoming); and Floyd Lee (New 


Mexico). 


Section 22 Action 


The Tariff Commission has sent its 
decision to the White House on the request 
by the Department of Agriculture for in- 
creased import fees on wool. There will 
be no official announcement of the stand 
taken by the Commission until the President 
makes the final decision. 

The decision is a result of hearings held 
last August and September by order of the 
President upon application of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They were held under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
which prescribes that when imports are 
damaging a support program of the Gov- 
ernment, relief can be had by either the 
establishment of quotas or by the establish- 
ment of additional import fees. The De- 
partment of Agriculture testified that 
imports were damaging the wool loan sup- 
port program. The wool growers backed 
the position of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
took.a strong position in regard to this mat- 
ter. Because there is legislation pending 
which would change the support program, 
we feared there might be some confusion 
as to the need for continued work to secure 
this increased import fee. The need, how- 
ever, is even greater now than it was at 
the time of the hearings last year and both 
the Department of Agriculture and the wool 
industry have been seeking this relief with 
two hearings in the last 20 months. 

The support program under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is still in effect and is not 
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working because of these imports from low 
cost countries which are selling wool in the 
United States market at less than the sup- 
port level and at greatly below our cost of 
production. 

Even if a new program is adopted by the 
Congress at this session, it will be some 
time before it can be put into effect and 
alleviate the need for increased import fees. 
The Department of Agriculture has nearly 
100 million pounds of wool in a Govern- 
ment-owned stockpile, from the 1951 and 
1952 clips, which it has been unable to 
market in competition with these low price 
imports. There are approximately 35 mil- 
lion pounds of 1953 clip wool under 
appraisal by the Government for loan and 
possible foreclosure on April 30 of this year. 
That figure may be much higher on 1953 
clip wools which will go into the Govern- 
ment stockpile prior to the closing date, if 
these additional import fees are not im- 
posed. Orderly disposition of the Govern- 
ment stockpile is an essential part of transi- 
tion into any new wool program the Con- 
gress may adopt and it would require 
additional import fees to accomplish this 
without loss to the Government and a fur- 
ther breaking of the market price for the 
domestic grower. 

It seems to us most urgent that the Pres- 
ident take rapid action to impose sufficient 
additional import fees on wool to protect 
the support program. It is our feeling that 
there is absolutely no need for the Govern- 
ment to maintain a costly stockpile of do- 
mestic wool at taxpayers’ expense when 
it can be sold into the market by the impo- 
sition of 12 cents per clean pound import 
fee, at least until and if the Congress adopts 
the new Administration proposed wool 
program. 

We believe it is important to both the 
industry and the Government to dispose of 
this unnecessary inventory, which can be 
done through additional import fees. Then 
in the general public’s mind, wool would 
not be classed in the same category with 
butter, which is stockpiled even with import 
quotas in effect. Wool is produced in such 
deficiency supply in this country that im- 
position of these fees would enable it to 
move into domestic consumption. 

A number of western Congressmen and 
Senators have been communicating with 
the White House, urging the imposition of 
an additional import fee at an early date 
and there have been a number of speeches 
in both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives calling the public’s attention to 
this need for an additional import fee on 
wool. However, we call to your attention 
that any action taken will not be sufficient 
to protect the industry, because under this 
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law it is supposed to be sufficient only to 
protect the Government support program 
at its present loan level. Even such action 
would not alleviate the need for special 
wool legislation. 


Commodity Exchange 


Senate Bill 2313 which was authored 
by Senators Young (North Dakota), Bar- 
rett (Wyoming) and Kennedy (Massachu- 
setts) has passed the Senate and is awaiting 
action by the House of Representatives. 
This bill would put trading in wool futures 
under the same control of the Commodity 
Exchange Commission as is now exercised 
over wool top futures trading. Chief ad- 
vantage of this bill is that it would make 
public who is doing the futures trading. 


Forest Grazing Legislation 


The Senate Agriculture Committee has 
approved legislation backed by the National 
Wool Growers Association in regard to reg- 
ulation of grazing on forest lands. There 
were some amendments and the possibility 
of a floor fight has developed. Senator 
Welker (Idaho) has announced he will at- 
tempt to amend the bill on the floor so that 
appeals from the Department of Agriculture 
rulings can be taken to the nearest district 
court for a full hearing. The measure as 
approved by the committee provides that 
these appeals to the court would be decided 
on the record of proceedings up to that 
point without a new complete court hearing. 
The Administration is opposing Senator 
Welker’s position. Another amendment 
which would set a 20-year limit on amorti- 
zation of improvements on Federal lands 
leased by growers is being opposed in some 
quarters and may be another matter in con- 
troversy in floor debate. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
completed its hearings on the companion 
bill but has not yet taken any action. Vernon 
Metcalf appeared on behalf of the National 
Wool Growers Association at both hearings. 


Disease 


Edwin E. Marsh, in his position as sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation’s Vibriosis Committee, appeared be- 
fore the House Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee, supporting the position of 
State experiment station directors in seek- 
ing increased Bankhead-Jones Act funds for 
research on vibriosis, blue tongue, and other 
sheep diseases. Action to be taken by the 
Committee will not be known until the 
over-all agricultural appropriations _ bill 
reaches the floor of Congress. 





MIDSUMMER MEETINGS 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
July 14-15 


Dates for the midsummer meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and of the Council of Direc- 
tors of the American Wool Council, 
Inc., are July 14 and 15. The place 
is Flagstaff, Arizona. 

These meetings were first sched- 
uled for Flagstaff on June 24 and 
25, but were changed at the re- 
quest of the Arizona officials when 
they met with the Executive Com- 
mittee in Long Beach, California. 

The annual meeting of the Ari- 
zona Association is fixed by its by- 
laws for the second Tuesday in July 
which falls on July 13 this year. 
The new dates for the meetings 
of the executive groups of the Na- 
tional Wooi Growers Association 
and the American Wool Council, 
Inc., will make it possible for Ari- 
zona wool growers to attend their 
own meeting as well as those of 
the national organizations. 











C.C.C. Reimbursed 
By Cancellations 


The President signed on February 12 
H. J. Res. 358, a measure providing for 
$681.7 million for the Commodity Credit 
Of this total, $550 million 
will repair the capital structure of the 
C.C.C. through cancellation of notes issued 
by the Treasury and $131.7 million is to 
take care of C.C.C.’s losses in international 
wheat agreement operations and in the 
fight against foot-and-mouth disease. 


Corporation. 


The C.C.C. originally asked for $741.5 
million and the House version of the bill 
granted that amount. Opposition in the 
Senate cut the appropriation to $495 mil- 
lion and a compromise between the two 
Houses of Congress resulted in the provi- 
sion for $681.7 million. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Secretary Jones Reports on 





Executive Committee Meetings 


RESIDENT Willoughby called the Ex- 

ecutive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association to Washington, D. C., 
for a conference with the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture on Friday, February 12. Mr. Wil- 
loughby felt the meeting was essential in 
view of changes made in preliminary drafts 
of legislation as reflected in wool bills in- 
troduced by Senator Aiken (S. 2911) and 
by Congressman Hope (H.R. 7775) on 
February 8. See page 14 for analysis of 
bill.) 

The bills as introduced were not in ac- 
cord with provisions approved by our Leg- 
islative Committee at meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in January (February Wool 
Grower, page 6) and the meeting was call- 
ed to see whether our group wanted to sup- 
port the legislation and work for desired 
changes in its objectionable features, or 
whether we wished to reject it entirely. 

The following Executive Committee 
members or authorized representatives were 
present at preliminary meetings on Febru- 
ary 11 and at the conference with Secre- 
tary Benson on February 12: 


Representatives Present 


Arizona — L. Espil, Authorized Representative 
California — S. P. Arbios, Authorized Repre- 
sentative 

Colorado — Brett Gray, Committee Alternate 

Idaho — John Noh, Committee Member 

Montana — Everett E. Shuey, Committee Alter- 
nate 

Nevada — S. P. Arbios, Authorized Representa- 
tive 

Oregon — Victor W. Johnson, Authorized Rep- 
resentative 

South Dakota — J. B. Wilson, Authorized Rep- 
resentative 

Texas—Walter L. Pfluger, Committee Member 

Utah — M. V. Hatch, Committee Member 

Washington — Everett E. Shuey, Authorized 
Representative 


Wyoming — J. B. Wilson, Authorized Repre- 
sentative 
Officers 
SE CLS nites W. Willoughby 
Vice President ................. Wallace Ulmer 
Vice President ...............---.-- _John ——— 
Niles RII ~ io cae scenery es ereyeectorne S. Arbios 
Others Present 
J. M. Jones, Executive Secretary, National 


Wool Growers Association 
Edwin E. Marsh, Assistant Secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association 
Robert Franklin, Public Relations Counsel 
Fred Earwood, Texas 
Howard Doggett, Montana 


The following members of the staff of 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture were 
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present for the conference with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on Friday, February 12: 


Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 

Assistant Secretary John H. Davis 

Assistant Secretary Ross Rizley 

Frank ImMasche, Assistant Director, Dairy & 
Livestock Branch, C.S.S. 

George Cooper, Solicitor, U.S.D.A. 

Howard Doggett, Director, Northwest Area, 
C.S.S. and A.C.P. 


The Executive Committee met on Thurs- 
day, February 11, and again on Friday 
morning, February 12, prior to the meeting 
with Secretary Benson. In these preliminary 
gatherings the Committee decided to en- 
dorse the proposal for an incentive wool 
program and to work for the modifications 
and improvements desired by them. The 
decision was made on a vote of 11 to 4. 
Messrs. Breckenridge and Noh of Idaho, 
Espil of Arizona, and Pfluger of Texas op- 
posed the endorsement. * 

The features of S. 2911 presented to the 
Executive Committee in its meetings and 
discussed with Secretary Benson were: 

1. Setting the annual production goal 
at 300 million pounds of shorn wool 
grease basis. The goal set in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 and prior legislation is 360 
million pounds of shorn wool annually. We 
explained to the Secretary that prior to 1943, 
the time when the industry began to lose 
production, a clip of 360 million pounds 
of shorn wool occurred in nine out of the 
thirteen previous years. We told him we 
considered this a realistic goal and possible 
of achievement with a proper incentive. 
If the goal were reduced in order to secure 
a proper support incentive, then we said 
we felt we were entitled to know what the 
incentive level would be. 

Assistant Secretary Rizley explained that 
after full consultation with the White 
House, 360 million pounds was deemed un- 
realistic and the Department was certain 
the President would never agree to anything 
in excess of 300 million. Our statement 
that the sheep industry could divert a num- 
ber of acres now used for crop production 
into sheep production did not alter their 
position. Secretary Benson further stated 
that one of the things that concerned the 
President was the fact that at the present 
support, 90 percent of parity, the industry 
could not achieve the 360-million-pound 
goal. With the higher support that would 
be necessary and with the rather heavy 


*Idaho was the only State association who filed 
an opposing statement at the Senate Commit- 
tee hearings. 


subsidy that would be involved even to 
get production up to 300 million, it was 
felt that the quantity should be reduced 
to a figure more in line with present pro- 
duction. 


Assistant Secretary Rizley did state, how- 
ever, that the figure is “approximately” 300 
million pounds, which gives some leeway 
and flexibility. It was his opinion that we 
had to be realistic; otherwise Congress 
might not go along. 


2. Incentive payment level. We 
pointed out to the Secretary that we have 
had 90 percent of parity support since 1943 
and during that period we have lost 45 per 
cent of our breeding stock. We explained 
that while we had very little idea of what 
might be used as an incentive level, we 
felt that the Secretary and his staff under- 
stood our problem and would be fair in set- 
ting that level. 

We then asked Secretary Benson if it 
would be of assistance if there were written 
into the legislative report a formula to aid 
him in determining the proper incentive 
support level. The Secretary said he would 
have no objection to a formula; that it 
would tend to ease his responsibility. How- 
ever, Assistant Secretary Rizley said that 
after we submitted this idea to him pre- 
viously, he discussed it with Senator Aiken, 
who is sympathetic with the industry, but 
feels that any attempt to put a formula in 
legislative history could be construed as set- 
ting forth some different formula for parity 
and that it would be dangerous. Mr. Rizley 
said that while such a formula might be 
helpful, if it got into the hearings on the 
legislation, it might endanger the chances 
of passage. The industry is “going to have 
to take some things on faith,” he said. 

Secretary Benson said he realized that 
90 percent of parity is not sufficient and 
that he personally would be happy to see a 
provision in the bill to have the Secretary 
seek the advice and counsel of the industry 
in setting the incentive level. He thought it 
very important that the Secretary be di- 
rected in establishing the level and that 
he certainly wanted to have the wool indus- 
try, including the growers, manufacturers 
and others affected, help in that connection, 
whether provision for it is made in the bill 
or not. 

He said it may happen that Congress 
will want to prescribe the incentive level 
for the first year and give the Department 
a chance to determine the level for future 
years. It seemed to him very desirable 
that the bill be shaped up in a way to make 
it reasonably sure of passage although it 
may need some amendments after a year’s 
experience. With one year of successful 
operation, he thought they could go to 
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Congress for some strengthening amend- 
ments as desired. The legislation, he said, 
probably would be attacked by a lot of 
people, but if any agricultural commodity 
can be defended, wool can. 


3. Deletion of Provision to Freeze Wool 
Duties. The attention of the Secretary was 
called to the fact that we were most dis- 
turbed over the deletion of language in 
the bill introduced, but included in previous 
drafts, providing that present duties on wool 
will not be reduced during the effective 
period of this act. Since the legislation 
provides that funds available to make the 
incentive payments are limited in the leg- 
islation to 70 percent of the tariff receipts 
from specific duties on wool it was most 
important, we explained, that these tariff 
duties remain at present levels. Secretary 
Benson said he thought it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to get any leg- 
islation that would freeze present tariff 
levels; that in view of the fact that we have 
a 25% cent per clean pound tariff, we would 
get no place with Congress if legislation 
were introduced to freeze this tariff level. 
In commenting on whether the tariff would 
be reduced, Secretary Benson stated, “I do 
not think so and the President doesn’t think 
so. In our opinion there is no likelihood at 
all.” 

Mr. Cooper of the Department of Agri- 
culture said that while the incentive pay- 
ments are geared to the tariff, the Secretary 
would be obligated to carry out the price 
supports even though the tariff were cut; 
that the supports would be guaranteed if 
the legislation were passed, regardless of 
whether the tariff were cut. 

It was estimated, Secretary Benson said, 
the cost of the program might reach as 
much as 12 to 15 million dollars, but that 
70 percent of the specific tariff duties on 
wool amounted to some 60 million dollars 
so there would be leeway even if the tariff 
were reduced. We expressed the opinion 
that it would take 25 million dollars if a 
proper incentive level were established. 
Even if 25 million dollars were necessary 
to meet the support level, the Secretary 
pointed out that 70 percent of the specific 
tariff duties was still 2% times that amount. 

4. Inclusion of Wools Shorn in 1954. 
We told the Secretary it was highly impor- 
tant that all wools shorn in 1954 be in- 
cluded in the new wool program if it 
becomes law. Clarification of this point, 
we said, was very essential for the benefit 
of those sections of the country where 
shearing will soon be under way and prior 
to the time the wool bill could be passed. 
After some discussion of this problem, the 

ecretary said if these early shorn wools 
could properly be included, he would have 
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no objection; that if the new program is 
better, then the sooner it can be started, 
the better. 


5. Fixing the Marketing Year. We 
also suggested that if a support payment 
program is established in the new legisla- 
tion the marketing year should be on a 
12-months’ seasonal basis beginning April 
Ist of each calendar year. The Secretary 
had no objection to the program being ap- 
plied on a seasonal basis. However, the 
Department feels that they should not be 
limited to a seasonal basis in the event it 
be determined desirable to make payments 
at shorter intervals. 


6. Mohair Production Goal. We also 
suggested that the following sentence be 
deleted from the bill: “It is further declared 
to be the policy of Congress to assist in the 
maintenance of an annual domestic produc- 
tion of approximately 12 million pounds of 
mohair, grease basis.” Messrs. Pfluger and 
Earwood of Texas pointed out that an 
18-year national average mohair production 
was in excess of 17 million pounds annual- 
ly; that as soon as the drought is over in 
Texas, mohair production will increase con- 
siderably; also that the matter of mohair 
production was covered elsewhere in the 
bill by the sentence, “The support prices for 
pulled wool and for mohair shall be estab- 
lished at such levels, in relationship to the 
support price for shorn wool, as the Sec- 
retary determines will maintain normal mar- 
keting practices and the desired levels of 
production.” Assistant Secretary Rizley 
said that the 12-million-pound goal was 
established on the basis of present mohair 
production, which it was pointed out, was 
abnormally low due to the Texas drought, 
and that he did not think there was any 
objection to deleting the first sentence 
quoted above. However, it was the posi- 
tion of the Department that the Adminis- 
tration program was not intended as an 
incentive program for mohair but was in- 
tended to support wool at an incentive level 
for national security reasons. 


7. Adjustments in Support Prices for 
Differences in Grades, etc. We also ob- 
jected to a section in the bill which would 
permit the Secretary, in any program estab- 
lished, to make adjustments in support 
prices “for differences in grade, quality, 
type, location, and other factors. . . .” We 
told the Department representatives we 
could see strenuous objection if a payment 
program were instituted, to making adjust- 
ments in price on the basis of location and 
other factors. On the basis of a loan pro- 
gram or some other method than a payment 
program, we said we would have no objec- 
tion to this provision. The Department 
representatives stated they would have no 


objection to limiting the above provision 
to use in programs other than payments. 
Following the conference with the Sec. 
retary and his assistants, our Executive 
Committee then met to discuss the outcome 
and future action. After considerable dis- 
cussion the group voted by 12 yeas, 1 nay 
and 1 pass (Mr. Breckenridge voted “no,” 
and Mr. Noh passed) to give authority to 
the Washington representatives of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association to get the 
best possible legislation for the industry, 
realizing that all interests will have an op- 
portunity to be heard before any legislation 


is adopted. 


Statements On 
Section 22 


YPICAL of support for increased wool 

fees under the Section 22 investigation 
received from western members of Congress 
are these statements by Representatives 
Hunter of California and Fisher of Texas 
which appeared in the 
Record of February 25. 


Congressional 


MR. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, when this 
Congress voted supports for American agricul- 
ture, we did not contemplate that we would 
support the world prices of commodities pro- 
duced in competition with ours. For that 
reason we passed Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Act which said that when foreign imports were 
coming in at such a rate that they were damag- 
ing the support program for American agricul- 
ture, additional duties or quotas could be im- 
posed. The Department of Agriculture in both 
the previous administration and this admin- 
istration, has requested the imposition of ad- 
ditional import fees on wool coming into the 
United States from foreign countries. The de- 
cision of the Tariff Commission in this regard, 
on the request made by Secretary Benson last 
July, is now in the hands of the President. It 
is to be hoped that the President will take 
prompt action and eliminate the American tax- 
payers’ supporting the world price of wool 
through our attempts to assist our domestic 
growers in the production of an essential and 
critical material. 

2 * 2 = 


MR. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I associate my- 
self with the views presented a few minutes 
ago by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hunter) and express the hope that the Presi- 
dent’s concern over the wool industry, as ex- 
pressed in his message to the Congress on 
January 11, means that he will take prompt 
action on the Tariff Commission’s report to 
him which has just been filed at the White 
House. For more than 2 years the Department 
of Agriculture, under both the Democratic and 
Republican administrations, has been urging 
the Tariff Commission to recommend import 
fees on imported wool in order to protect the 
Government’s wool loan program. In the mean- 
time, a stockpile has been accumulating, sheep 
numbers have been decreasing, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the loan program has been 
jeopardized. Certainly the need for the im- 
position of fees is more urgent now than at 
the time it was last requested, a year ago, by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The National Wool Grower 
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(Editor’s Note: 


This has been a somewhat hectic day and I thought 
you all might be interested in what is going on here. 
When Bob Franklin and I got to Casey’s room at 7 o'clock 
this morning, Casey had been up since 5:30, dictating on 
records to the office and answering the mail received yes- 
terday. We nearly got thrown out of his room when we 
protested against the coffee he had made at 6 oclock, 
being cold. 

We spent an hour planning the day’s schedule and 
preparing material that would be needed. Vernon Met- 
calf arrived yesterday, so we met him for breakfast at 
8 o'clock to go over plans for the forest grazing bill on 
which he testified today on behalf of the National Wool 
Growers Association. Byron Wilson surprised us by 
coming to breakfast about 8:30. We did not know he 
was in town. He had arrived at 1:30 in the morning to 
attend the National Advisory Council meeting down at 
the Department of the Interior. Casey thinks hell get 
time to attend the session tomorrow, with Secretary Mc- 
Kay and a number of western Senators and Congressmen. 

' At 9 o'clock we split up. Byron went to the Council 
meeting. Metcalf went up to his room to finish his testi- 
mony. I went to the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee to make arrangements to testify tomorrow as Secre- 
tary of the Vibriosis Committee in an effort to get more 
Bankhead-Jones Act funds for vibriosis, blue tongue and 
scrapie research, and then spent most of the morning pre- 
paring my testimony. 

Bob and Casey began what they term “pounding the 
halls,” although both of them were in and out at the 
hearings on the forest grazing bill before the House Agri- 
culture Committee. Casey said Vernon did a beautiful 
job of testifying. The cattlemen didn’t get on today but 
are due to testify tomorrow. 

We're keeping a record of the men talked to by Bob 
and Casey in regard to the wool bill and Section 22 
Tariff Commission decision, which is in the White House 
and both of them thought they were lucky to see as 
many people as they did during the day. 

They talked to Congressmen William Hill (Colo- 
rado); Bob Poage and Clark Fisher (Texas); Oakley 
Hunter, Harlan Hagen, Patrick Hillings, and John Phil- 
lips (California); Lee Metcalf and Wesley D’Ewart 
(Montana); E. Y. Berry (South Dakota); Doug String- 
fellow (Utah); William Harrison (Wyoming); William 
Wampler (Virginia); and Jamie Whitten (Mississippi). 
They also left material on the wool bill but were unable 
to see James Polk (Ohio); Sam Coon (Oregon); William 
Dawson (Utah); Hal Holmes (Washington); Harold 
Cooley (North Carolina); Clair Engle (California); and 
Hamer Budge (Idaho). 

Some time was spent with the staff of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee where they are working on the 
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Pressure of numerous hearings, 
conferences and activity on legislation affecting 
the sheep industry of the United States, sent 
Edwin E. Marsh, assistant secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association, to Washington, D.C., 
to help out Executive Secretary J. M. Jones and 


Washington, D. C., February 25, 1954 


Public Relations Counsel Robert Franklin. Mr. 
Marsh wrote a letter back to the office about 
one day’s activities and we thought it presented 
a fairly clear picture of the intense effort put 
on by the National Association in behalf of the 
wool growers.) 


report as a result of the hearings on the wool bill held 
last Friday. Also, there were two conferences with the 
Department of Agriculture officials on the same subject. 
This has to be done this week, even though most of the 
effort is being put on the House of Representatives side 
of the Capitol because the hearings on the wool bill are 
to be held there a week from today. 

I don't know whether I can remember everything 
that happened but we get more phone calls than Carter 
has pills. (Ill be glad to get back to the office where 
you can finish something without being interrupted. ) 
I know that Casey was in the offices of Senators Millikin 
and Johnson (Colorado); Senator Cordon (Oregon); and 
Senator Barrett (Wyoming). Bob went to see Senator 
Magnuson (Washington); Senator Hunt (Wyoming); 
and Senator Chavez (New Mexico). 

Incidentally, Floyd Lee, president, New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association, is in town and Casey and I 
saw him yesterday and Bob met him this afternoon at 
5 with material for Senator Anderson (New Mexico) 
regarding the wool bill. (He's the former Secretary of 
Agriculture. ) 

Just before 6 o'clock Congressman Hagen from Cali- 
fornia and his secretary, George Baker, came over and 
we talked about the wool bill for more than an hour. 
Just as he left, another California Congressman, Oakley 
Hunter and his secretary, Carl Hawver, came over for 
a similar confab. Hunter had been tied up all day on 
the Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee and _ is 
one of the members I will go before tomorrow with my 
vibriosis testimony. Which reminds me, I held a long 
telephone conference with Dr. J. H. Walker, Utah State 
Experiment Station, today and I think we have correlated 
the industry and experiment station testimony. 

Among other things, during the day we got some 
600 copies of a special bulletin to Members of Congress 
on Section 22 mimeographed and got those in the mail 
to every member of the House and the Senate. Right 
now I'm staring a stack of work in the face (including 
some typing) but Bob and Casey said 14 hours was 
enough for one day. Guess I could have done some of 
that instead of writing you this letter but thought maybe 
this would make me sleep and let you know I found out 
why sometimes the guys in Washington don’t get every- 
thing answered and done when we think back in the 


office they should do it right then. 
Ed 


Best to all of you. 
(Edwin E. Marsh ) 


P.S.: Forgot to tell you, by actual count, Bob and 
Casey received nine long distance telephone calls, rang- 
ing in area from Boston to California, plus six telegrams 
that required answers. 
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Before the Senate Committee 
On Agriculture and Forestry 
In the Hearing on S. 2911 


February 19, 1954 


HE wool growers appreciate this oppor- 

tunity to appear again before your com- 
mittee to present the problems we face as 
an industry and to present our position 
relative to S. 2911. 


More Liquidation 


Ten months ago I appeared before this 
committee to outline the precarious finan- 
cial position in which we found ourselves. 
The continued decline in sheep production 
in 1953 bears out the fears the industry ex- 
pressed at that time. Continuing imports 
at low tariff rates and an inadequate sup- 
port program in this country have forced 
more sheep growers out of business. Gentle- 
men, there are one million less sheep in the 
United States today than there were when 
I testified here before. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
is a voluntary and unincorporated organiza- 
tion of wool growers, formed to protect the 
interest of the sheep industry. We attempt 
to speak for the large majority of the 
285,000 wool and mohair growers in this 
country. 

As you know, I raise sheep and goats in 
Texas. I raise cattle as well, and I have 
been in the livestock business for many 
years. I can testify that perhaps one of the 
major reasons that sheep production has 
not declined even more rapidly in this past 
year is that much of the production now is 
in areas of the western United States where 
the resources cannot be harvested by any 
other method than the use of sheep and 
goats. It is impossible for a large portion 
of our industry to change to any other type 
of animal or agricultural production. 


Ineffectiveness of Present Program 


The price situation in the sheep industry 
remains almost static with the figures we 
quoted you last year. This shows that the 
present support program has been incapable 
of aiding the industry on any basis which 
would permit a price recovery. Instead, it 
has, in effect, placed a ceiling on the price 
of wool because the Government owns a 
stockpile of some 100 million pounds. That 
stockpile is hanging over our market. 

Continuing imports of wool and increas- 
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ing imports of wool textiles, at insufficient 
tariff rates, have destroyed the price struc- 
ture for the domestic grower in the domestic 
market. This import competition from low- 
wage foreign countries has caused a decline 
in sheep population in the United States 
from over 46 million in 1940 to less than 
27 million in 1954. 

While our wool production was declining 
in the United States, wool consumption was 
increasing tremendously. Our attempts, as 
American producers, to solve our other 
problems of production have been to no 
avail in face of this importation of foreign 
wool at prices below the American cost of 
production. As a result, more than 40 per- 
cent of our wool-producing ewes have been 
sent to the slaughter house. 


Fair Tariff, the Long-Range Solution 


The wool growers have not changed their 
minds or their position as to a proper long- 
range solution to this problem. We believe 
in the imposition of a fair and reasonable 
tariff on a flexible basis. Such a flexible 
tariff could adjust itself to world conditions, 
lower foreign labor costs or manipulations 
of controlled currencies by foreign govern- 
ments. 

We still support the principles involved 
in the parity tariff bill introduced in the 
Congress last year by 14 Senators, includ- 
ing four members of this committee. 

We recognize the problems faced by the 
Congress should they attempt to inaugurate 
a new tariff policy for the protection of do- 
mestic producers. We know that with both 
our Allies and our enemies controlling trade 
with many kinds of import restrictions be- 
sides tariffs, the United States trade policy 
cannot be revised overnight. World War II 
resulted in Government control of curren- 
cies to an extent never utilized in the trade 
relationship between nations before. The 
United States became the most desired mar- 
ket in the world because of the value of the 
dollar. All these things, we recognize, faced 
the Congress. And so the Congress did not 
inaugurate a new tariff policy for the pro- 
tection of domestic producers, which would 
have permitted us to meet foreign competi- 
tion in the American market on a fair and 
reasonable basis. We sincerely hope that 
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Congress will be able to solve this foreign 
trade problem in the very near future so 
that domestic producers of wool or any 
other commodity produced on the Ameri- 
can standard of living wage scale, will be 
given sufficient protection. 

After Congress recessed last year we had 
the help of our legislators to an unequalled 
degree and I am sure it was because they 
recognized the plight of our industry. Sena- 
tor Mundt and Senator Young of this com- 
mittee were two among the members of 
Congress who took a leading part at our 
National Convention in the discussion of 
these problems. Throughout those months 
we worked with our Senators and Congress- 
men at home and in special meetings. 

They participated in a number of meet- 
ings with Administration officials. We have 
been told by those officials that the Admin- 
istration is opposed to any measure which 
might increase tariffs at this time or change 
the tariff concept to some flexible basis 
such as the parity tariff. 


President's Position 

I frankly was surprised at the personal 
knowledge which President Eisenhower had 
of our problem and its relationship to world 
conditions. In talking with him last month 
he told us he had studied this matter very 
thoroughly and had come to several con- 
clusions. One of them was that the domes- 
tic wool growing industry is essential to 
the welfare of the Nation. He said he had 
made the decision that domestic wool pro- 
duction is needed for defense and _there- 
fore must be put on a sound and prosperous 
basis. Secondly, he told us that he had 
weighed the factors involved in our trade 
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relationship with such countries as Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, which are considered 
in key spots in the Pacific. His decision was 
that it would be unwise to increase the 
tariff on wool imported from those countries, 
and he said that he would oppose any such 
increase. Thirdly, the President said that 
he and his Administration have come to 
the conclusion that the industry can be put 
on a sound and prosperous basis by another 
means. The conclusion of the Administra- 
tion is that the cost of such a program will 
be small compared to the cost of the world 
defense program which they feel might be 
endangered by the imposition of additional 
tariffs on wool at this time. 

The President outlined the principles em- 
bodied in this legislation which he believes 
will provide an incentive to build and main- 
tain a healthy domestic wool industry for 
the national security. 

Under these conditions and in an at- 
tempt to save our industry by means more 
in line with the thinking of Congress and 
the Administration, we endorse the prin- 
ciples contained in S. 2911. 


Loan Program Faults 


The present wool support program is a 
recognized failure in the preservation of a 
sheep industry in the United States. The 
loan program has provided no incentive for 
improved or increased production. It is 
cumbersome, costly to the Government, and 
has created an unnecessary stockpile which 
is now overhanging the industry. It has 
resulted in the Government control of grad- 
ing, prices and marketing practices through 
decisions as to when and at what prices to 
sell the government-owned wool. American 
wool has been taken off the market and 
has been replaced by foreign wool. This 
has created a floor under the prices for wool 
produced in other countries and it has fail- 
ed properly to help the American grower. 


Advantages of New Proposal 


The advantages of the proposal continued 
in S. 2911 over the program now in effect 
are numerous. Tariff rates now in effect 
would do double duty. Money collected on 
competitive foreign wool would be used to 
pay the grower the price he should receive 
but cannot receive because we have an in- 
sufficient tariff. 

This seems to us to be a much more rea- 
sonable approach to the problem than 
would a subsidy program designed to take 
dollars directly out of the 
pockets. 

Wools of a coarseness and quality which 
do not compete with domestic wools are 
allowed to come into the country duty free. 
The duties established on competitive wools 
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‘ by Congress in 1930 have been substantial- 


ly reduced by executive action. It is there- 
fore quite obvious that the tariff now in 
effect is only for the protection of the do- 
mestic producers and not for revenue pur- 
poses. With inflation, devaluation of foreign 
currencies and subsidies to foreign exporters 
who sell on the dollar market, the present 
tariff rates are definitely insufficient. 

It therefore is logical that a double-duty 
use of the present tariff is a proper approach 
to solving this problem and providing a 
means of financing a payment program. 

Elimination of a support program using 
stockpiling methods and Government own- 
ership of our commodity, plus the elimina- 
tion of Government controls of marketing, 
would be a major improvement. Wool is a 
commodity produced in deficiency supply 
in the United States. Most of the Govern- 
ment price support programs are on com- 
modities which are produced in surplus. 
Wool is heavily involved in world trade re- 
lations of this country and many of our 
Allies. We believe it right and important 
that a separate wool act be established by 
the Congress. This was done in the past 
for the only other major agricultural com- 
modity produced in deficiency in this coun- 
try; namely, sugar. 


An Incentive Plan 


Perhaps most important to all of us is 
that this program is designed to provide an 
incentive plan. Congress would be author- 
izing and directing the Government to carry 
out the program to provide an incentive for 
the production of the minimum essential 
amount of wool required by the United 
States for its national security. The long 
time established Congressional minimum of 
needed production was set at 360 million 
pounds. The Administration in proposing 
this incentive plan has lowered that mini- 
mum requirement to 300 million pounds. 
It is the belief of our industry that this fig- 
ure is too low, but that is the figure estab- 
lished by the Administration. 

So long as our Government has decided 
that under present world conditions we can- 
not obtain adequate tariff protection against 
low-cost foreign competition, we believe 
that the industry can exist within the frame- 
work of the principles of S. 2911. 

This is not entirely new. For a number 
of years, Government policies on foreign 
trade in relation to world conditions have 
prevented this industry from being protect- 
ed by an adequate tariff. Both the Congress 
and the industry have recognized this. Dur- 
ing this -period of inability to obtain the 
tariff, at least eight years ago, we supported 
the direct payment method rather than the 
loan and stockpile method. In 1946 the 


Special Committee for the Investigation of 
Production, Transportation and Marketing 
of Wool submitted to the Senate Agricultural 
Committee a bill which provided for direct 
payments by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in a wool support program, and 
for the reimbursement of C.C.C. through 
the use of tariff duties. This measure re- 
ceived the approval of the Department of 
Agriculture which was headed at that time 
by a present member of this committee, 
Senator Clinton Anderson. In the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948 the Congress gave author- 
ity for direct payments as an alternative 
method of supporting prices. This method 
was rejected for wool by the then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Charles Brannan. 


Involved Many Factors 


We recognize that direct payments were 
included in a plan later submitted to the 
Congress by Secretary Brannan. However, 
it involved many other factors such as con- 
trolled size of farms, units of production 
and gross income limitations, which were 
distasteful to the Congress and the farmers 
of the United States. Because of that, di- 
rect payments as a method of support, have 
become associated with that proposal which 
was rejected by the Congress in 1949. 

We are of the opinion that the Admin- 
istration has sincerely worked to devise a 
wool program to provide an incentive for 
the creation of a sound domestic wool in- 
dustry. They have reached conclusions as 
to the national security need for domestic 
wool production and within the limitations 
of the Administration’s policies on foreign 
trade and foreign relations as established by 
present-day world conditions. 

Tt is our conclusion that under the cir- 
cumstances as set forth by the Administra- 
tion, S. 2911 comes as close to solving the 
problem of the domestic sheep industry as 
is possible at this time. 


Normal Morketing Methods 


We are unable to obtain adequate tariffs. 
The present support program does not 
work. This proposed program would permit 
a return to normal marketing methods. It 
will provide an incentive for the improve- 
ment of quality and the increase of produc- 
tion necessary to the national security and 
welfare. It utilizes the present tariff to do 
double duty for the protection of the do- 
mestic industry. 

We therefore sincerely request action by 
this committee approving the measure and 
both the individual and collective action 
of this committee in securing an early 
passage by the Congress before the begin- 
ning of the new marketing year on April 1. 

Thank you very much. 


VW 





Su Memoriam 


THOMAS J. DRUMHELLER 


NOTHER leader is gone! Thomas J. 

Drumheller died in a Portland, Oregon, 
hospital on January 28, 1954, following a 
heart attack. He had gone to Portland from 
his home in Walla Walla, Washington, to 
attend the twentieth anniversary stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the Northwest Livestock 
Producers Association, of which he was a 
director. 

Thomas J. Drumheller died at 81 years 
and leaves a long record of devotion to the 
welfare of the sheep industry. For 30 
years, from January 24, 1918, to January 
13, 1948, he served as president of the 
Washington Wool Growers Association. 
His friendly, informal manner of conducting 
the affairs of the State association, partic- 
ularly conventions, did not in any way de- 
tract from the leader whose wise counsel 
his members knew could be followed. As 
one of his old friends said, “He had a knack 
for getting things done in the wool indus- 
try.” 

His leadership was not confined to his 
home State. At the 72nd annual meeting 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 28, 
1937, he was selected as one of that group’s 
vice presidents. Six years later at the con- 
vention in Salt Lake City, on January 26, 
1943, the National honored him by making 
him an honorary vice president of the asso- 
ciation for life. Then, at the Fort Worth, 
Texas, meeting on January 31, 1945, he 
was elected an honorary president of the 
National Wool Growers Association for life 
—the only man to be so honored who had 
not actually served as the organization’s 
president. Well deserved was this unusual 
distinction, for few, indeed, have been the 
National Conventions that Mr. Drumheller 
failed to attend with an alert interest in all 
the Association’s activities. 

Born in Walla Walla, Washington, on 
January 18, 1873, Mr. Drumheller was one 
of four brothers, all of whom made very 
substantial contributions to the up-building 
of the community and the State. Tom’s 
first ambition was to become a lawyer. 
While gaining his legal training at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he made a notable 
record as a football player. Though slight 
in stature, he was a member of Michigan’s 
“Big Four,” a long-remembered group of 
football players. After securing his degree 
at Ann Arbor, he practiced law in Spokane, 
Washington, for a time. He took the first 
horses to Alaska in the days of the gold 
rush, and for a decade or so, was interested 
in. the Drumheller hardware and furniture 
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store in Walla Walla. He sold his interest 
in that concern to one of his brothers in 
1910, and went into the sheep business. 
With his son, Thomas J. Drumheller, Jr., 
he operated a 25,000-acre sheep ranch near 
Ephrata, Washington. 

Mr. Drumheller first married Miss Nellie 
Day and some years after her death, mar- 
ried Miss Edith Drummond who survives. 
Mrs. Drumheller and Thomas Drumheller, 
Jr., were with Mr. Drumheller in Portland 
at the time of his death. 

Not only have the people of his com- 
munity and State lost a valuable citizen, 
but the entire sheep industry has lost a stal- 
wart friend and leader in the passing of 
Thomas J. Drumheller. 








T. J. DRUMHELLER 
A friend and a leader. 


MRS. CHARLES WING 


Mrs. Charles Wing, mother of Secretary 
W. P. Wing of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association, died in Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, on February 18. 


FOOD AND FIBER 
TRADE EXPLORED 


IRST steps to send U. S. agricultural 

representatives abroad to explore the 
possibility of expanding international trade 
in food and fiber have been taken. Sug- 
gestions of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on the make-up of the groups and 
their general schedule and duties were 
approved by the Foreign Agricultural 
Trade Advisory Committee in Washington, 
on February 5. 

The proposal for a “series of trade mis- 
sions” was included in the President’s farm 
program recommendations to Congress on 
January 11. As now planned, three “mis- 





sions” will leave early in March and return 
in April. 

Members of the Foreign Agricultural 
Trade Advisory Committee include: 

Glen Boger, Lehigh Valley Cooperative 
Farmers, Pennsylvania; Homer L. Brinkley, 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives; 
J. Stuart Russell, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; Read P. Dunn, National Cotton 
Council of America; J. B. Hutson, Tobacco 
Associates, Inc.; O. B. Jesness, University 
of Minnesota; Allan B. Kline, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Herschel D. New- 
som, The National Grange; Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa; J. A. Smith, Gwin, 
White & Prince, Seattle; Romeo E. Short, 
Brinkley, Ark.; Jay Taylor, National Live- 
stock and Meat Board; and F. R. Wilcox, 
Sunkist Growers, Calif. 


Rate Hearings 
Set in West 


ESTERN hearings on class rates in the 
Mountain-Pacific territory (No. 30416) 
and Transcontinental Rail, 1950 (No. 
30660) have been set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to begin at 9:30 
a.m., United States Standard Time, as fol- 
lows: 
April 19, 1954, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
U. S. Court Room. 
April 22, 1954, at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, Federal Building. 
April 28, 1954, at San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, Federal Office Building, Civic Center. 
May 6, 1954, at Seattle, Washington, 
U. S. Court House, Room 400, 5th and 
Madison Streets. 


At the Washington, D. C., hearing, De- 


cember 1-3, 1953, the railroads submitted 
proposed scales of class rates for applica- 
tion within, to, and from points in the 
Mountain-Pacific territory which averaged 
more than 21 percent higher than those 
prescribed and made effective May 30, 
1952 by the I.C.C. as maximum reasonable 
rates throughout the entire Nation east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

“If livestock producers and other ship- 
pers acquiesce in such higher class rates 
as proposed by the railroads,” Charles E. 
Blaine, traffic manager for the National 
Wool Growers Association, states, “the 
commodity rates which govern livestock 
and many other commodities when moving 
in carloads, will naturally be maintained 
on a substantially higher basis than other- 
wise. 

Livestock organizations and their mem- 
bers, therefore, are being asked to make 
their opposition to these excessive rates 
known to their State public service commis- 
sions and to assist in any way they can at 
the coming hearings. 


The National Wool Grower 
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1954 STOCK SHEEP 
DECLINE 3 PERCENT 


HE profit incentive is evidently lacking 
in the sheep industry at the present 

time. Prices for sheep, lambs and wool as 
compared to production costs are apparent- 
ly not sufficient to encourage increased pro- 
duction or even to maintain present pro- 
duction levels. On February 12 the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced the 
estimated livestock inventory figures as of 
January 1, 1954. It is not surprising to 
those with a knowledge of the sheep indus- 
try to note an estimated three percent de- 
cline in stock sheep numbers on farms and 
ranches as of January 1 this year compared 
to a year earlier. The estimated 26,905,000 
U. S. stock sheep on hand January | is not 
only three percent below a year earlier but 
20 percent below the 1943-52 average of 
33,732,000 head. 

Declines from January 1, 1953, occurred 
in all classes. Ewe lamb numbers again 
dropped sharply, showing a 10 percent de- 
crease after a 21 percent decrease during 
1952. Other declines were two percent in 
the number of ewes one year old and over, 
one percent in wether and ram lambs, three 
percent in rams one year old and older and 
four percent in wethers one year and older. 
The number of sheep and lambs on feed for 
market January 1, 1954, was also four per- 
cent below a year earlier. 

In the 13 Western States stock sheep 
numbers declined four percent during 1953. 
In Texas, where drought is still a serious 
problem, stock sheep numbers declined five 
percent, to the lowest level since 1928. 
The government figures show an estimated 
six percent increase in Arizona, three per- 
cent in South Dakota, and no change in 
Oregon. Wyoming stock sheep numbers 
declined eight percent, while in other West- 
ern States, decreases ranged from one to 
six percent. 

In the 35 farm flock States numbers de- 
clined one percent. This is a reversal in 
the trend’ on small farms to increase sheep 
flocks. It also indicates that at present 
price levels there is no incentive, either in 
range or farm operations, to increase sheep 
production or even to maintain present 
numbers. 

The decline in breeding ewes one year 
old and over reflected the sharp decline in 
ewe lamb numbers a year earlier. While 
changes from a year earlier in breeding ewe 
numbers were generally moderate, ewe 
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lamb numbers are equal to only 17 percent 
of the number of breeding ewes one year 
old and over. This percentage relationship 
is the lowest since 1945. Total slaughter 
of sheep and lambs during 1953 was about 
14 percent greater than in 1952 and a large 
number of ewe lambs that could have been 
held over for replacement production if the 
profit incentive had been present, went in- 
stead to the killing floors. 


Below is a comparison of the estimated 


stock sheep numbers as of January 1, 1954, 
compared to the same date a year ago, in 
13 Western States: 


Percent 
Increase 
State 1953 1954 or Decrease 
Arizona ........ 410 433 6 
California .... 1,787 1,769 —l 
Colorado ...... 1,299 1,221 —6 
lame’ =....:.... 1,030 1,009 —2 
Montana ...... 1,656 1,606 —3 
Nevada ........ 475 461 —3 
New Mexico 1,320 1,265 —4 
Oregon ........ 682 682 0 
So. Dakota.. 920 944 3 
2 5,464 5,191 —5 
Gre 24.5... 1,426 1,383 —38 
Washington.. 304 295 —3 
Wyoming .... 2,103 1,935° —8 
Totals ...... 18,876 18,194 —4 


Livestock Research Group 
Makes Recommendations 


PECIAL effort on finding ways to iden- 

tify cattle which are carriers of dwarfism, 
before they are used as breeders, was em- 
phasized in animal breeding research rec- 
ommendations of the Livestock Research 
Advisory Committee which concluded a 
3-day meeting in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 3. (Carrier cattle, both male and 
female, sometimes produce dwarfs.) Estab- 
lished under authority of the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the committee 
meets annually. 

Other production research recommenda- 
tions of the committee included: (1) con- 
tinuing work on animal nutrition and on 
parasites and insects affecting animals; 
(2) expansion of work on range and grass- 
land improvement and management; and 
(3) further study of animal shelter require- 
ments. 

In utilization research principal recom- 
mendations were: (1) to determine the 
basic chemical composition and improved 
processing methods of animal foods; (2) 
to study further the industrial utilization of 
animal fats and oils in synthetic detergents 
and in animal foods; (3) to study the 
leather-making proteins of hides to deter- 
mine the properties of hides and _ their 
behavior in tanning; and (4) to study the 
effect of fat on human requirements for 
other nutrients in the diet, together with a 
determination of the important nutrients in 
meats. 

In marketing research chief recommenda- 
tions were: (1) that work be continued on 
grades and standards and on studies of con- 
sumer preferences, and (2) that market 


information on fats and oils and the outlets 
for them be kept current. 

In marketing service and education the 
committee’s top recommendations were: 
(1) that work by State departments of agri- 
culture to maintain market statistics within 
the States, and to improve the marketing 
situation, be expanded; (2) that informa- 
tion on meat and livestock supplies in 
Canada and Mexico be kept current, as 
well as information on canned meat from 
South America; and (3) that a study be 
started of outlets for United States hides 
in foreign countries. 

This last recommendation was made in 
light of the fact that this country has now 
changed, total-wise, from a hide-importing 
country to one that produces more cattle 
hides than it uses. 

Committee members attending the meet- 
ing were Charles Bauer, The National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat and Food Dealers, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank S. Boice, 
Empire Ranch, Sonoita, Ariz.; G. F. Cham- 
bers, Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore.; 
Harry B. Coffee, Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb.; Eugene P. Forrestel, 
Akron, N. Y.; Wesley Hardenbergh, Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, Chicago, Ill.; J. E. 
Wells, Jr., Farmers Union Livestock Assoc., 
South St. Paul, Minn.; and G. N. Winder, 
Craig, Colo. Henry W. Marston of the 
Agricultural Research Service is executive 
secretary of the committee. 

Committee members elected Mr. Forres- 
tel chairman for the next year and P. E. 
Williams, Crescent Valley Ranch, Daven- 
port, Fla., vice chairman. 
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R. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee, this is my first appearance before 
your group on behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture. It is a pleasure to be here and 
on behalf of Secretary Benson and myself 
I want you to know that we appreciate: the 
consideration you are giving to this com- 
plex problem of the domestic wool industry. 
Having served in the Congress and as a 
member of the agricultural committee of 
the other body, I feel that I have some 
appreciation of the work of your committee 
over the years in assisting agriculture and 
the problems confronted in making your de- 
terminations for legislation. 


The Secretary has personally directed a 
continuing study of the position of the do- 
mestic wool growing industry. President 
Eisenhower has given this question his per- 
sonal attention. His recommendations for 
promoting the development of a sound and 
prosperous domestic wool industry in the 
interest of our national security and welfare 
were transmitted to the Congress in his 
special message on agriculture. Copies of 
the special report “Achieving A Sound 
Domestic Wool Industry,” which the Sec- 
retary has submitted to the President have 
been provided your Committee. The report 
shows the factors responsible for the decline 
in our domestic wool production and back- 
ground information for the steps that should 
be taken to correct the situation. 

At the outset, I wish to make clear that 
the provisions of this bill would authorize 
a program which differs in a few respects 
from that contemplated in the President's 
Agriculture Message of January 11, 1954. 
These provisions have been reviewed with 
the President and I am authorized to state 
that the program reflected in the bill is 
acceptable to him. 


Importance of Wool 


The Congress and the President have 
declared the domestic wool industry essen- 
tial to our national security and welfare. 
Wool not only is important in our every- 
day living, it is a strategic item in our na- 
tional defense. We are producing less than 
one-third of our peacetime requirements. 

Our present level of production is equiva- 
lent to only about one-half the rate of con- 
sumption for military use alone during 
World War II. The foreign wool upon 
which we must rely to supplement our do- 
mestic production requires shipping over 
sea lanes from five to eight thousand miles. 
Dependence upon imports over such ex- 
tended supply lines in time of national 
emergency with the hazard of submarines 
to ocean shipping is not wise nor sound 
planning. 
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The situation we experienced following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea indicates 
the importance of having a reasonably high 
level of domestic production to rely upon. 
Even though we had been at a high rate of 
preparedness for several years, it was neces- 
sary for us to enter the world market for 
large emergency orders of wool and com- 
pete with other countries for the available 
supplies. 


Decline in Wool Production 


For the past 20 years, domestic wool 
growers have faced one uncertainty after 
another in the market outlook for their prod- 
uct. Today the tariff provides protection 
equivalent to only approximately 20 per- 
cent of the price received by producers 
compared with 77 percent in 1930. 

The tariff was reduced in 1948 under 
the Trade Agreements Act. The protection 
afforded by the tariff has been further re- 
duced by the rise in the general level of 
prices and costs. 

Wool growers have been facing increas- 
ing labor, equipment and supply costs with 
our higher standard of living. They are 
caught in the squeeze between rising costs 
on the one hand and relatively less protec- 
tion from foreign supplies on the other. 
Wool production has become less attractive 
as an enterprise during a period when na- 
tional income has been rising to record 
levels. 

The number of sheep shorn in the United 
States has declined from 48 million head 
producing 379 million pounds of wool in 
1943 to 28 million head producing 229 
million pounds in 1953. 

In the late 1930’s, our domestic produc- 
tion furnished approximately three-fourths 
of our total apparel wool requirements. 
Today it furnishes less than one-third. 
Sheep numbers declined this past year. 
Ewe lamb numbers again dropped sharply. 
Yet our range and feed resources best uti- 
lized by sheep will maintain a higher level 
of production. 


Present Program Not Adequate 


The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides 
that “the price of wool (including mohair) 
shall be supported through loans, purchases, 
or other operations at such level, not in 
excess of 90 per centum nor less than 60 
per centum of the parity price therefor, as 





Another Statement on S. 2911 
By Ross Rizley 


(Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture) 


the Secretary determines necessary in order 
to encourage an annual production of ap- 
proximately 360,000,000 pounds of shorn 
wool.” This goal has not been reached. 
Current production is about two-thirds of 
this amount although the price support level 
has been at 90 percent of parity. 

For several years, support of wool was 
accomplished through direct purchases of 
wool. Since the beginning of 1952, the 
support has been through loans. In both 
methods, Government participation in oper- 
ations normally carried on by the trade is 
required, Support under either method has 
failed to stimulate domestic wool production 
toward the 360 million pound goal declared 
as national policy by the Congress. Exclud- 
ing possible losses on the 100 million 
pounds acquired under the 1952 loan pro- 
gram and that which may be acquired un- 
der the 1953 program, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shows a loss of 92 mil- 
lion dollars on past wool price support op- 
erations, and over one-fourth of the loss 
has been in carrying costs. 

Obviously the present type of price sup- 
port is not effective in promoting the de- 
velopment of a sound and _ prosperous 
domestic wool industry. An increase in 
the tariff as a permanent solution to the 
problem would be contrary to our aims for 
an expanding foreign trade. Also, the 
higher prices in the domestic market result- 
ing from an increase in the tariff would ad- 
versely affect the competitive position of 
wool with other fibers and raise prices to 
consumers. Furthermore, with the Far 
Eastern situation as it is and the continued 
friendship and support of Australia, New 
Zealand and other such countries important 
to us, we must reach a solution to the prob- 
lem without the possibility of damaging our 
relations with that area of the world. 

We may as well recognize that our coun- 
try has reached a point in international af- 
fairs and our domestic economy where the 
best solution is to apply the protective tariff 
on wool in a “double action” manner, i.e., 
provide the necessary additional financial 
assistance to wool growers to compensate 
for the inadequacy of the tariff by payments 
limited to a portion of the duties collected 
on wool imports. In this way the industry 
will in effect be self-supporting. The net 
cost to the Government will be small in 
relation to the advantages from the stand- 
point of our national welfare and foreign 


policy. 
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Special Legislation Needed 


Special legislation is required for such a 
program. We have special legislation for 
sugar. Wool and sugar are the two major 
agricultural commodities in which the 
United States is deficient in production. 
Both face heavy import competition with 
serious international complications. Legisla- 
tion and programs for the commodities 
which are produced in surplus in this coun- 
try just do not fit such situations as we are 
confronted with in the case of wool and 
sugar. 


The Program 


Under the 
§. 2911: 

1. The price of shorn wool would be sup- 
ported at a price as determined by the Sec- 
retary, after taking into consideration prices 
paid and other cost factors in sheep pro- 
duction, necessary to encourage an annual 
production of 300 million pounds of shorn 
wool, grease basis. The price would be 
supported by direct payments to growers, 
although authority for loans, purchases or 
other operations would be retained. 

2. In any event, payments to growers 
would be limited to 70 percent of the spe- 
cific duties collected on wool and wool man- 
ufactures cumulative over the years begin- 
ning with January 1, 1953. 

3. Commodity Credit Corporation funds 
would be used to make the payments but 
at the end of each fiscal year an amount 
not exceeding the expenditures incurred by 
the Corporation up to 70 percent of the 
specific duties collected during the calendar 
year on wool and wool manufactures would 
be appropriated to reimburse the Corpora- 
tion for the payments made. In the event 
the 70 percent of the specific duties col- 
lected in any one calendar year are not 
sufficient to cover the payments made in the 
fiscal year, the difference would be made 
up from collections in subsequent years. 

4, Authority is provided for the organ- 
ization and financing with industry funds 
of programs by the industry for the im- 
provement and promotion of its products 
and thereby ultimately lessen the need for 
special price assistance. 


legislation proposed in 


Use of Payments for Price Assistance 


Under this program, the necessary price 
assistance would be provided the industry 
and at the same time eliminate the objec- 
tionable features of the present method of 
price support. 

1. The domestic clip would move freely 
into consumption in competition with other 
natural and synthetic fibers. Manufacturers 
could count upon domestic production as 
a regular source of supply. They would not 
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be faced with the problem of seeking other 
sources and adjusting their operations to 
handling different wools from time to time 
as they now are when the bulk of the wool 
clip in any year may be sold to CCC. 

2. Appraisal for grade and shrinkage 
would not be required for the payments. 

3. Growers would be encouraged to im- 
prove the quality and the marketing of their 
wool. The payments would be made on a 
basis that would serve as an incentive to 
improve the quality of their wool and ob- 
tain the best possible market price. 

4. The program would be self-financing. 
The tariff established to protect the domes- 
tic industry would be continued. Payments 
to growers and reimbursements to CCC for 
the payments would be limited to an 
amount equivalent to a portion of the du- 
ties and thereby the tariff would be used to 
maintain the economic position of the in- 
dustry as originally designed. 

5. The usual relationship between do- 
mestic and world prices of wool and woo! 
products would be maintained. The com- 
petitive position between domestic and 
imported wools and between wools and 
other fibers would not be affected. 


Payments to Growers 


The Secretary would announce the av- 
erage incentive price for wool sufficiently 
in advance of the marketing year to enable 
wool growers to plan on a definite price 
when they shape up their herds in the fall 
for the next season’s production. The bill 
grants administrative latitude in the em- 
ployment of methods of making payments, 
thus improvements can be made as experi- 
ence under the program indicates desirable. 

It is presently contemplated that at the 
end of the marketing year the Secretary 
would announce the U. S. average price 
received by growers for wool sold during 
the year. If the average price received for 
the year turns out to be below the previous- 
ly announced average incentive price, the 
Secretary would announce the percentage 
increase required to bring the farm price 
up to the incentive level. For example, if 
the incentive level was 60 cents and U. S. 
average farm price for the year turns out to 
be 50 cents, the percentage payment to 
bring the national average received by 
growers up to 60 cents would be 20 per- 
cent.: The amount of the payment would 
be computed by multiplying the total net 
amount received by the producer for the 
wool he sold during the marketing year by 
the announced percentage. Under the leg- 
islation, payments- could be made for 
periods shorter than a year if deemed de- 
sirable. 


The producer would sell his wool through 
normal trade channels and obtain from the 
buyer an account sale to file with his local 
office. The county office is in position to 
check the average price and net proceeds 
as shown on the account sale to determine 
whether the quantity of wool and the price 
received are in line for the area and the 
particular producer and certify the account 
sale to avoid duplication in payments. 
Under the legislation, payments may be 
made either at the county level, through a 
central office, or the marketing agency, 
whichever is the most practical. The Sec- 
retary could authorize assignment of the 
payments under appropriate conditions. 

Payments on a percentage basis would 
encourage wool growers to improve the 
quality of their wool and its preparation 
for market in order to obtain the best pos- 
sible price. It will result in each producer's 
total returns reflecting market differential 
in grade and quality. Government appraisal 
for grade and shrinkage will not be re- 
quired. The date on the account sale would 
provide the Department of Agriculture a 
more accurate basis for reporting monthly 
average prices received by producers. 


Incentive Price for Wool 


Under the legislation, the incentive price 
for wool is to be established by the Sec- 
retary at a level necessary to encourage an 
annual production of 300 million pounds 
of shorn wool, grease basis, taking into con- 
sideration prices paid and other cost con- 
ditions affecting sheep production. 


It appears that an incentive price some- 
what above the present support price may 
be necessary to promote the development 
of a sound and profitable domestic wool 
industry. The fact that our sheep industry 
has been on the decline and continues to 
decline indicates that the present support 
price is not adequate. As a result acreages 
formerly used for sheep production have 
been diverted to other enterprises more at- 
tractive and already in peak production. 
The desired level of production, however, 
is not something that can be immediately 
achieved. By the very nature of the indus- 
try, only a small percentage increase in pro- 
duction each year can reasonably be an- 
ticipated. 

There are opportunities for improving 
the economic status of wool growers through 
research and other action programs to aid 
the industry increase its efficiency and im- 
prove its products and thereby lessen the 
need for a high incentive price. Disease 
control, improvement of production and 
marketing practices, conservation programs 
to increase the carrying capacity of grazing 
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lands, administration of the public lands 
for greater stability of production, increased 
efficiency in processing and distribution and 
better adaptation of the industry’s products 
to consumer preferences all can contribute 
toward achieving our objective. However, 
such actions require time, and special price 
assistance is needed until they can be ac- 
complished. 

In determining the incentive price to en- 
courage an annual production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool as provided in 
S. 2911, the Secretary would wish to have 
the benefit of the advice and counsel of 
producer representatives. The Department 
would have no objection to such a provision 
being included in the bill. The incentive 
price level to be established will, of course, 
require study. However, it should be rec- 
ognized that wool provides only a part of 
the sheep producer’s total income. Sale 
of lambs for meat is a more important 
source. Also, the attractiveness of wool 
production is affected by competing farm 
enterprises, particularly cattle. 


Wool Payments and Tariff Duties 


Under the proposed legislation, the 
amount of payments to producers over the 
years would be limited to not exceeding 
70 percent of the specific duties collected 
on imports of wool and wool manufactures 
under Schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, after January 1, 1953. 
Thus, a limit is provided on the amount of 
payments that can be made to growers. 


This limit is related to the duties collected 
under the tariff which is designed to pro- 
tect the domestic wool industry. 

The ad valorem duties collected on wool 
manufactures are not included in figuring 
the amount of payments that may be made 
as those duties are figured to provide pro- 
tection for other than the raw wool equiva- 
lent of the items. By limiting the payments 
to not exceeding 70 percent of the duties 
collected, the amounts available for Sec- 
tion 32 programs under existing legislation 
would not be affected. 

Duties collected beginning with the cal- 
endar year 1953 would be included in fig- 
uring the cumulative total of the amount 
of payments that may be made over the 
years in order to provide a backlog for any 
temporary period when, due to general 
economic conditions, duties on imports may 
not be sufficient to cover the required 
payments. 

The payments would be made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from _ its 
general funds. The Corporation would be 
reimbursed at the end of each fiscal year 
by an amount equal to its total expenditures 
in connection with the payments including 
administrative expenses, but not exceeding 
70 percent of the specific duties collected 
during the preceding calendar year. In 
the event the 70 percent of the duties col- 
lected in any year does not cover the Cor- 
poration’s expenditures, an account receiv- 
able record would be kept of the deficiency 
and the amount would be made up from 
duties collected in subsequent years. 


Thus, the legislation provides for limiting 
the payments to a portion of the tariff duties 
collected on wool over the years and at the 
same time financing the payments by ap- 
propriating amounts to cover the payments 
but not exceeding a portion of the tariff 
duties. This does not tie up funds in ad- 
vance but it does provide the industry a 
continuing program of price assistance, 
Wool production is a long-time enterprise 
and to encourage the desired increase, wool 
growers should have every reasonable as- 
surance as to the future of wool prices with 
dependence upon legislative action or ad- 
ministrative decision each year reduced to 
a minimum. 


Authority for Other Methods 
of Price Assistance 


Authority is continued for providing price 
assistance through loans, purchases and 
other operations in addition to the direct 
payment method. It is not now contem- 
plated that price assistance through methods 
other than payments will be utilized ex- 
cept for the orderly transition from the pres- 
ent loan program to the payment method. 


Pulled Wool and Mohair 


Under S. 2911, pulled wool and mohair 
prices would be supported at levels so that 
normal production and marketing practices 
would not be disturbed. It is not intended 
to be an incentive program for mohair or 
pulled wool. We feel that adequate _pro- 
vision is made in Section 3 for the support 


SELECTED DATA RELATING TO DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, 


AND CONSUMPTION, SHEEP AND WOOL 





Wool Production 











Year Stock sheep R=. Wool Imports Mill Wool Price 70 Percent of 
on farms Shorn Pulled Total for consump- consump- _ Received by Support specific duties 
Jan. 1 z tion? tion? producers evel on wool? 

1,000 head Million pounds, Grease basis c per Ib. cperlb. Million dollars 
1938 51,063 360 103 463 45 499 19.1 18.0 < 
1939 51,348 362 103 465 133 666 22.3 18.0 lyf 
1940 52,107 372 99 47) 269 705 28.4 aa 31 
1941 53,920 388 105 493 761 1,169 Se tates 81 
1942 56,213 388 107 495 1,039 1,274 | 73 
1943 55,150 379 104 483 903 1,371 41.6 41.7 91 
1944 50,782 338 118 456 784 1,311 42.3 42.4 fit) 
1945 46,520 308 113 421 950 1,339 41.9 41.9 96 
1946 42,436 281 98 378 1,075 1,385 42.3 42.3 108 
1947 37,818 251 91 342 589 1,195 42.0 42.3 59 
1948 34,827 232 75 307 560 1,103 49.2 42.3 47 
1949 31,654 213 57 276 352 770 49.4 42.3 32 
1950 29,826 216 52 268 568 993 62.1 45.2 52 
1951 30,635 226 41 267 618 868 97.0 50.7 54 
1952 32,088 233 54 287 564 788 53.3 54.2 55 
1953 31,861 229 62 291] 375 | 53.1 40 
1954 a eee ee eee 





1 Converted to domestic greasy shorn equivalent on basis of 1 pound pulled wool equal to 1.6 pounds greasy shorn wool. 
2 Apparel wool converted to domestic greasy shorn equivalent on basis scoured yield equal to 44 percent of greasy shorn wool. 
3 Estimated specific duties collected on all items under Schedule 11 of Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 
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of mohair without specifying a goal for 
mohair production and the last sentence of 
Section 2 should be deleted. This would 
give the same legislative treatment for mo- 
hair as is given for pulled wool which has 
no stated production goal. 

The bill does not define the term “pro- 
ducer” to whom payments are to be made. 
As under the Agricultural Act of 1949, this 
is left for the determination of the Secre- 
tary in the exercise of his administrative 
discretion. It is proposed to use the same 
definition of a producer as under the pres- 
ent support program. In the case of pulled 
wool, however, it would be possible to 
make the payments on the basis of the 
animals sold for slaughter instead of to the 
puller as the producer. Experience in the 
operation of the program will determine 
which is the most practical. 


Probable Amount of Payments 


The amount of the payments to growers 
would, of course, depend upon the incen- 
tive prices established and the course of 
wool prices in the open market over the 
years ahead. On 300 million pounds of 
wool a percentage payment averaging 5 
cents per pound for the U. S. for example, 
would total 15 million dollars and for an 
average of 10 cents, thirty million dollars 
annually. These amounts would be within 
the limitation of 70 percent of the specific 
duties collected on imports of wool and 
wool manufactures. This 70 percent ranged 
from 40 million dollars to 55 million dol- 
lars during each of the last several years. 


Administrative Cost of Program 


There would be a savings in costs both 
for wool growers and the Government com- 
pared to the present loan program. 

Elimination of the need for examining 
and core testing each lot of wool for grade 
and shrinkage as required under the pres- 
ent wool price support program would save 
wool growers the appraisal charge that is 
now deducted from loan proceeds. Also, 
with the wool moving into consumption, 
there will be a saving in storage charges. 
The record keeping and other services of 
wool handlers would be less. These re- 
ductions in marketing costs should raise the 
net price received by producers in relation 
to the prices paid for wool by manufac- 
turers. 


Beginning of Wool Payment Method 


The payment plan would not affect wool 
acquired by Commodity Credit Corporation 
under the 1952 and 1953 loan and pur- 
chase programs. These holdings would 
continue to be held for disposal in an 
orderly manner. 
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The proposed legislation provides that 
any wool placed under loan pursuant to a 
price support loan operation after April 30, 
1954, and redeemed by the borrower would 
be eligible for the payment method. Thus, 
it is contemplated that producers who place 
their wool under the 1954 loan program 
could repay the loan, sell their wool in nor- 
mal market channels and participate in any 
wool payments. 


The Department recommends enactment 
of legislation along the lines of S. 2911. 


By early enactment of such legislation, 
the direct payment program could be 
placed in operation for the 1954 wool clip. 
Payments could be made on wool marketed 
during the year beginning April 1 even 
though the details of the program may not 
be completed until some time later. 


BLM Reorganizes Western Field Offices 


PPOINTMENT of three area adminis- 
trators to head new field offices of the 
Bureau of Land Management with head- 
quarters in Portland, Salt Lake City and 
Denver was announced recently by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay. 
The appointments are: 


Area | 


Headquarters, Portland, James F. Doyle, 
now serving as assistant regional administra- 
tor of BLM in Portland. 

Area Il 


Headquarters, Salt Lake City, H. Byron 
Mock, now serving as regional administra- 
tor, BLM, Salt Lake City. 


Area lil 


Headquarters, Denver, Westel B. Wal- 
lace, now serving as regional administrator, 
Billings. 

Cc 


Rule 34 Decision 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 





rendered its decision on Rule 34 of 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 18 
on January 5, 1954. It held that Rule 34 
as applied to closed cars exceeding 40 feet 
7 inches and not over 50 feet 6 inches is 
unjust and unreasonable and ordered the 
railroads to establish before April 16, 1954, 
a new regulation covering the decision. 
This case was instituted by the Commis- 
sion itself in October 1949. Both the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation par- 
ticipated in it. They hoped that Rule 34 
would be rescinded. While not successful 
there, testimony introduced by them show- 
ed that it was impossible to load 50-foot 
cars with wool on the basis that had been 
set. Traffic Manager Blaine says the modi- 
fication that was won in connection with 
Rule 34 is the equivalent of a decrease of 
22 percent in the minimum weight for cars 
exceeding 40 feet 7 inches and not over 
50 feet 6 inches in length. 


The appointments, Director Edward 
Woozley said, are the first step in the re- 
organization of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement following through on recommenda- 
tion made by a recent survey team appoint- 
ed by the Secretary. 


The three new area offices, which will re- 
place six regional offices of BLM have 
been selected to give better economical 
service according to geographical location. 
Area Office I will comprise the coastal 
States of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; Area Office II will consist of the 
intermountain States of Idaho, Utah, Neva- 
da, Arizona, and Area Office III, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and such 
other States as will not be serviced out of 
the Washington office. 


Eleven State BLM offices to be located 
in Spokane, Portland, Boise, Billings, Chey- 
enne, Denver, Salt Lake City, Reno, Sacra- 
mento, Phoenix and Santa Fe and an addi- 
tional branch of the Sacramento office in 
Los Angeles, will be operating units for 
the area offices, Director Woozley said. 
Appointments for two State offices have 
been announced as follows: California, 
Luther Hoffman, now serving as regional 
administrator, Region II, San Francisco; 
New Mexico, Eastburn Smith, now serving 
as regional administrator, Region V, Al- 
buquerque. 

Announcement of other appointments will 
be made as the reorganization progresses, 
Director Woozley said. William Guernsey, 
now serving as Portland office regional di- 
rector, will be called to Washington to ac- 
cept a special assignment, pending further 
Washington office reorganization. Field 
personnel now in regional offices are being 
assigned to new positions in State offices. 


In the current reorganization of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, three regional 
offices located in San Francisco, Albuquer- 
que and one in Washington will be elimi- 
nated. Since the survey team report did not 
cover Alaska, BLM’s Region VII office at 
Anchorage, is not included in this realign- 
ment of regions. 
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Last Minute Tariff News 








Eisenhower Takes No Action On 
Commission’s Section 22 Report 


Executive Secretary J. M. Jones on 
March 4, 1954, telephoned President 
Eisenhower's statement on the report of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission on its Section 
22 wool study to the Salt Lake City 
office of the National Association. Al- 
though the National Wool Grower was 
in the printer's hands, some material 
was “pulled” to make it possible to pub- 
lish the President's statement. It is given 
in full. 


For Immediate Release 
March 4, 1954 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Statement by the President 


On July 9, 1953, on the advice of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, I requested the 
United States Tariff Commission to make 
an investigation, under Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, to determine 
the effect of imports of certain varieties of 
sheep’s wool on the operation of the do- 
mestic price support program for wool. 

I now have the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, in which a majority of its mem- 
bers recommend the imposition of certain 
fees on imports of wool in addition to the 
prevailing duties. 

At the same time as the Tariff Commis- 
sion inquiry was initiated, I requested the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a compre- 
hensive study of the domestic factors which 
have contributed to the decline in sheep 
numbers and wool production in the United 
States, with a view toward the development 
of a sound and prosperous domestic wool 
industry consistent with an expanding in- 
ternational trade. 

On the basis of this study, which was 
carefully analyzed and discussed by the in- 
terested agencies of the executive branch, 
I determined that domestic wool growers 
required continued price or income assist- 
ance in a more effective form than is now 
provided. I accepted the principal recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which provide for Government assistance 
to growers under an incentive payment plan 
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during periods when wool prices are below 
the desired support level. 

These recommendations have been sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Hearings have been 
held before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and a bill embodying 
these recommendations has been approved 


AOOTEOOAYUOCNEOUGUEUGOAUTOEUGEEUGUUGUAUEAAEEAUAA AEA 


SENATE PASSES 
S. 2548 


HE United States Senate, without objec- 

tion, passed S, 2548 on March 8. This 
bill is to “facilitate the administration of 
the national forests and other lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; to provide for the orderly use, im- 
provement, and development thereof; to 
stabilize the livestock industry dependent 
thereon; and for other purposes.” 


As reported on March 4, by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
bill remains largely in its original form (see 
September National Wool Grower, page 
20). Principal amendments or changes ap- 
proved by the Committee are these: 

(1) Section 5 of the bill providing for a 
comprehensive study of grazing fees is 
eliminated as the Department of Agricul- 
ture already has the authority to participate 
in such a study. 


(2) The value of any range improve- 
ments, based on replacement costs, will be 
amortized over their normal life but not to 
exceed twenty years. 

(3) The United States District Court in- 
stead of the Court of Appeals will have 
jurisdiction in any appeals taken to court. 
Such appeals will be based on the record 
made in previous reviews or appeals. If 
the case is lost, the appellant will have to 
pay court costs. 

We assume that these changes are in- 
cluded in the bill passed by the Senate. 

Hearings on this measure were held by 
the House Committee on Agriculture, Feb- 
ruary 25-26, but that group has not yet 
made its report. 


THOUNEONNOOOGNOUUASOOOAAOOAGEOOUOAORUGEEUANOUAGNUUUAEOUAAU AAA 


by that Committee. The enactment of this 
program by the Congress would eliminate 
the necessity for an increase in import fees 
or other limitations on wool imports, a 
course of action which I do not believe 
would best serve either the wool growing 
industry or the national interest. I am con- 
fident that this new program will appre- 
ciably contribute to the achievement of a 
sound and prosperous domestic wool indus- 
try, an essential component of a healthy 
overall economy and a strong defense. 

In view of the fact that the Administra- 
tion’s new wool program is specifically de- 
signed to help remedy those conditions 
which prompted the Tariff Commission’s 
investigation, I am taking no action on the 
Commission’s report. 


(End of President’s Statement) 


Tariff Commission’s Recommendations 


The U. S. Tariff Commission, on a 4 to 2 
vote, recommended the imposition of a fee 
of 10 cents per pound of clean content but 
not more than 50 per centum ad valorem 
on wool and a fee of 11% cents per pound 
but not more than 50 per centum ad 
valorem on carbonized wool and wool tops 
in addition to the duties provided under 
paragraphs 1101 (a), 1102 and 1106 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Chairman Edgar B. Brossard, Joseph E. 
Talbot, Walter R. Schreiber and George 
McGill favored the recommendations; Oscar 
B. Ryder and Lynn R. Edminster dissented. 
In the 75-page report the views of the dis- 
senters covered approximately 51 pages. 


oO o s = o 


On the same date of the release of the 
President’s statement on his position on in- 
creasing wool duties, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles outlined a trend of more 
liberal Eisenhower Administration policies 
toward Latin America on technical aid, 
private investment capital, Government 
loans and tariffs—including duties on wool, 
according to the press. Mr. Dulles gave 
this assurance of more liberal policies at 
the Inter-American Conference at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 
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Grass—your best livestock support 





America’s farmers and 
ranchers need better grass... 
and more of it! 


Even now the nation’s new crop of 
grass is beginning to grow green on 
farms and ranches in the deep South. 
As spring moves north across the 
country, it pays to be ready to give 
your grass a lift at the proper time. 
Plant food can be applied before the 
frost is out of the land. And spring 
seeding of grasses and legumes should 
be done in time to catch the earliest 
growing weather. 

If you plan a grass improvement 
os this year, here are some tips 

rom men who have made their grass 
pay in a big way. They point out that 
improvement should start on your best 
grassland. You'll get greater returns 
faster, and as your income from grass 
increases, you'll be able to expand 
your program to poorer land. 

Selection of new seed for pasture or 
range is very important. There are al- 
most 1,200 varieties of grass grown in 
= U.S. In every section there are 

mproved and adapted varieties espe- 
aa ly suited to certain soils and cli- 
mates. It pays to check carefully with 
your Vo-Ag teacher, county agent or 
state experiment station. They know 
the grasses and legumes that will do 
best for you. 
‘Good pasture management begins 
with the seedbed. It should be finely 
worked and firmly packed. There must 
be sufficient moisture to promote quick 
growth. In renovating established 
pastures there are three steps that 
work wonders... liming, application 
f plant foods, and controlling weeds. 
Results are often amazing. Grass yields 
are doubled and tripled...and on 
good land, grass can bring in a return 
equal to the best crop land. 

Getting rid of mesquite, sage and 
other brush is the big problem in range 
improvement. But chemical killers 
“rained down’’ from airplanes are giv- 
ing results and cutting costs of brush 
control. When the brush is gone, 
native grasses grow again. And new 
varieties can be introduced to increase 
carrying capacity. 

As the raw material of meat, milk 
and wool, grass is the Number One 
Crop of livestock production. That’s 
why grass is so important to all of us 
in the livestock-meat industry ... why 
it is so important to give it the care 
it deserves. 
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Sell it soon! Sell it 
well! Keep on working 
to sell, sell, l, sell. That 
might a theme song for the Swift 
salesmen who sell the meat from the 
livestock you produce. They are trained 
to be aggressive and to seek broader 
outlets for meat. 

In 1953 you shipped millions of ad- 
ditional head of livestock, especially 
cattle, to market. Meat packers had 
to sell over two billion pounds of beef 
more than they sold in 1952. A sizable 
job, but every pound was sold. 

Every man on Swift’s sales force 
knows that meat is perishable. It 
must be sold soon. And it must be sold 
well so that our customers will be sat- 
isfied and be back for more. 

That means Swift must help induce 
shoppers to buy more meat and to 
serve it more often. First, we prepare 
the various kinds of meat for sale so 
that they reach consumers as fresh, 
wholesome, quality products. Oursales- 
men help retailers display the meat 
attractively. Theyconstantlygivethem 
ideas and sales tips; put up posters; 


Lots of ways to sell meat 
and we use the best of them 


arrange product displays in the stores 
to help sell. 

Regular advertising in newspapers 
and magazines tells people how good 
meat is and how good it is for them. 
Recipes for new and better ways of 
serving meat are developed in Swift’s 
Martha Logan Test Kitchens. Folks 
hear the story of Swift’s quality meats 
on Don McNeill’s famous Breakfast 
Club. They see meat dishes prepared 
and served on television shows. 

Constant research in Swift’s Re- 
search Laboratories results in new and 
better ways of handling meat; and in 
new products, like specially prepared 
meats for babies. 

In short, Swift’s business is finding 
a wider market for meat and other 
agricultural products—one of the es- 
sential services we perform which ben- 
efits all producers of livestock and 
other agricultural products. 


Agricultural Research Department 





Range Weeds or 
Grass, Not Both 


by Professor E. W. Tisdale 
University of Idaho, Moscow 





With no new ranges to turn to, we must 
make more intensive use of existin 
lands. One way to produce more fee 
per acre is to get rid of weeds. There 
are three main approaches: 

1. By improved management that 
produces a good cover of forage plants, 
usually perennials. Often this alone 
will increase the forage and reduce 
weeds to a point of little importance. 
2. Byrangereseeding. Where therange 
is very weedy, range reseeding is often 
the quickest way to eliminate the 
weeds and provide a good forage cover. 
3. By direct elimination by mechani- 
cal means, by weed-killing chemicals 
or by controlled burning. Some re- 
markable results are being obtained. 
Treatment with 2, 4-D has killed 
heavy stands of Wyethia and other 


broad-leaved weeds and doubled grass 
production in one year. Equally good 
results have been obtained on sage- 
brush-grass ranges with the “‘roto- 
beater’ or with chemicals. For both 
chemical and mechanical methods, 
best results are obtained on mostspecies 
by treating them while growth is rapid, 
before the bloom stage. 

The only permanent means of weed 
control on range lands is by providing 
competition from better plants. Other- 
wise, repeated weed control treatments 
become unprofitable, for weeds will 
persist in coming back on bare ground. 

Harm can be done by treatments 
which kill desirable plants also. Con- 
sult your local extension or experiment 
station workers for recommended prac- 
tices to control range weeds and in- 
crease your crop of forage and live- 
stock. 





Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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ENNECOTT Lady, an open-faced year- 

ling Rambouillet ewe, was displayed at 
the Utah Wool Growers convention as evi- 
dence of progress the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station is making in breeding 
open-faced Rambouillet sheep through Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation’s $25,000 re- 
search grant. 

The ewe, sired by Kennecott King, was 
born on January 13, 1953, out of U.S.A.C. 
1755. Its face is wide open, with no wool 
near the eyes. (See picture on this page.) 
Rams for the Kennecott experiment were 
purchased with research money, while co- 
operative Utah breeders gave experiment 
station officials the Rambouillet ewes to 
help further the experiment. 


The Kennecott Research program is un- 
der the direction of Professor James Ben- 
nett, head of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan, Utah. Professors Milton A. 
Madsen and Doyle Matthews of the same 
department are assisting in this experiment. 

Professor Bennett says that the program’s 
purpose is to develop an open-faced Ram- 
bouillet sheep that will produce a_ long- 
staple, heavy fleece of clean wool, of an 
acceptable market type. 

Wool-blind sheep are more nervous and 
are of greater concern on the range than 
in the farm lot, since they must travel over 
a wider area to find feed. They also tend 
to be less thrifty when wool grows heavily 
around their eyes, according to a report 
written for the Wool Grower by Professor 
Madsen. 


In the early part of this century, when 
major returns to sheepmen were gained 
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Professor James A. Bennett, 
U.S.A.C., left, and Richard 
L. Stewart of Kennecott 
Copper Company pose with 
Kennecott Lady. 


from wool, sheepmen tried to breed fine- 
wooled sheep that were excessively wrin- 
kled, had dense compact fleeces, and were 
heavily covered with wool from the muzzle 
to the toes. This type was considered by 
many to be ideal. 


Though this sheep sheared heavy fleeces, 
the wool was short and variable in length, 
lacked uniformity of fineness throughout 
the fleece and was extremely heavy shrink- 
ing. Since shrinkage weights were high, 
there was actually little difference between 
the amount of wool produced between this 
type and the open-faced, smooth-bodied 
sheep. Wool buyers preferred the longer 
stapled, lighter shrinking wool. A study 
made by U.S.D.A. workers showed that 
range Rambouillet ewes with the barest 
faces had heavier fleece weights, both 
scoured and unscoured, and that there was 
no important relationship between face cov- 
ering and the length of staple, fineness of 
fiber, character or density of fleece. 


The Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory 
at Dubois, Idaho, found that even when 
the wool was clipped from the head three 
times a year, ewes with open faces produced 
11 percent more lambs and 11 more pounds 
of lamb per ewe bred than those with cov- 
ered faces. 


In tests made at the Dubois station, open- 
faced ewes excelled those with closed faces 
in every phase of lamb production. Tests 
included percent of ewes lambing, percent 
of lambs born of ewes lambing, percent of 
live lambs of lambs born, percent of lambs 
weaned of live lambs born, and average 
weaning weight. 


The difference in wool production be- 





OQnen-Jaced breeding 


fiognesses tn 
Utah experiment 


tween the two groups was not large enough 
to be of economic importance. With lambs 
valued at 20 cents per pound, ewes with 
open faces will return approximately $2.40 
more per head than those with closed faces, 
Professor Madsen anticipates that with the 
increased demand for lamb, sheepmen will 
continue to emphasize the open-face char- 
acteristics in their sheep. 


Many individuals of the outstanding 
Rambouillet breed still have excessive 
amounts of wool on the face. The devel- 
opment of a type of Rambouillet that is 
free from wool about the face, but retains 
the many other desirable characteristics, 
would enhance the value of this breed to 
range sheep producers, according to Pro- 
fessor Madsen. 


This research program has been under 
way to some extent in Utah for the past 12 
years. Actually results of the experiment, 
and Kennecott Research, didn’t begin until 
about three years ago, according to Pro- 
fessor Bennett. 


At present, the Utah Experiment Station 
has a herd of near 130 Rambouillet ewes 
from which Professor Bennett and his staff 
hopes to develop an open-faced breed of 
Rambouillet sheep in sufficient quantity to 
supply sheep breeders throughout Utah and 
the Intermountain region. Within a year's 
time some sheep, results of these experi- 
ments, will be made available at public 
auctions. 


“At the present time, we have the best 
open-faced Rambouillet sheep in the coun- 
try at our experiment station in Utah,” Pro- 
fessor Bennett concluded. 


The National Wool Grower 
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1954 Loan Support Program Includes Pulled Woo 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on February 1, 1954, that 

pulled as well as shorn wool will be sup- 
ported through advance and nonrecourse 
loans under the 1954 wool price support 
program announced last December. Most 
other provisions of the 1954 program are 
similar to those now in effect for the 1953 
program. 

Nonrecourse and advance loans on both 
shorn and pulled wool will be available to 
producers from May 1, 1954 through March 
31, 1955. Under the 1953 program, only 
shorn wool was supported through loans, 
with pulled wool supported through direct 
purchases by USDA. This change will put 
price support for producers of pulled wool 
on the same basis as for producers of shorn 
wool. 

Nonrecourse loans will mature on April 
30, 1955. Advance loans (at not more 
than 70 percent of the estimated appraisal 
value of the wool) will be on a recourse 
basis. These loans, which will mature in 
six months from the date of the note or on 
March 31, 1955, whichever is earlier, may 
also be converted to non-recourse loans. 


Sunbeam 


STEWAR] 


In announcing these details for the com- 
ing year’s program, the USDA stated that 
if new legislation is enacted for wool price 
support, the new method may be made 
available to producers before the end of the 
marketing year even though the 1954 pro- 
gram is already in operation. In this event, 
the loan program would be terminated with 
respect to those producers whose wool has 
not been pledged to CCC and wool mar- 
keted after that date would be eligible for 
support under the new program. USDA 
contemplates that wool placed under the 
1954 loan program would be eligible for 
the new support method provided the loans 
are redeemed by producers. 

The 1954 program, as in 1953, will oper- 
ate through wool handlers who have been 
approved to act for USDA. To be eligible 
for a loan under the 1954 program, wool 
must be put in a merchantable condition 
and stored in an approved warehouse prior 
to February 28, 1955, and the appraisal 
request, preparatory to making a loan, also 
must be made by February 28. 

As announced on December 9, the mini- 
mum national average support price for 


wool under the 1954 program is 52.1 cents 
per pound, grease basis. This minimum 
support price reflects a 90 percent support 
level for wool. If the parity price of wool 
as of the beginning of the marketing year 
(March 15 wool parity price) indicates a 
higher price, the average support price will 
be adjusted upward. The final support fig- 
ure will be announced about April 1. Loan 
rate schedules by grades and classes also 
will be made available at the same time. 


Department officials point out that while 
loan operations under the 1954 program 
will not begin until May 1, wool shorn or 
pulled after January 1, which is not eligible 
for support under the 1953 program, will 
be eligible for support under the 1954 pro- 
gram. Prior to May 1, handlers and pro- 
ducers can take the required steps (such 
as grading, putting wool in merchantable 
condition, storing, and making appraisal 
requests) for loans on their wool. 


Through December 1953, loans valued 
at $18,407,503 had been made on 31,949,- 
751 pounds of wool under the 1953 pro- 
gram. As of January 20, the USDA stocks 
of wool amounted to 87,875,000 pounds of 
shorn wool valued at $55,642,000 and 
6,284,000 pounds of pulled wool valued at 
$7,541,000.—USDA. 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT...Dependable, Long Lasting 
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WYOMING 
SPECIAL COMB 
Special, 11-tooth high 
runner protective comb 
for use on Wyoming Spe- 
cial handpiece only, $5.25 

each. 


A 


No. 44V-1 





WYOMING 
\ A SPECIAL CUTTER 
Be Special, 3-point, wide 
~ throw cutter for use on 


: Wyoming Special hand- 
No. 41-V piece only, $0.75, each. 





PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 


mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 
air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 
(Less handpiece and grinder), 
$185.00 (Colorado and West 
~ $188.50). 


West $51.75). 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 


MACHINES 


go in minutes. Specia] 


Grinder Attachment 


Complete grinder 2 ab, CS $64.00). 
MGharening, No. C&-iG, Ne. VB-1A with 2-section, 
No. CS-1 $49.75 (Colorado and §67’’shaft. $48.50 (Colo- 


rado and West $50.00). 





SW—PROTECTIVE COMB 


Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
tect sheep from cold, storms 
sunburn. Teeth with medium 
sled runners alternate with 
teeth of standard shape. Ne. 
SWProtective Comb., $3.30. 





AAA CUTTER 


Finest cutter made. Cutter 
teeth mesh with comb teeth 
to produce more efficient cut- 
ting angles for faster, cleaner 


34AB 
shearing. No. 34AB, AAA Cutter. $0.85 ea. 


AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, 
enters wool like worn cutter. No. 93CC, $0.85 ea. 





without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket, 
combs, cutters and choice of shafts. 
Does not include handpiece. Ne. 
VB-2A (a typical installation is 
shown at right) with 3-section 126’’ 
shaft. $62.00 (Colorado and West 


STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 


This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
50% more sheep with same tools. . 
ates with lighter tension, runs at 25% 
greater speed. Pays for itself in saving of 
time and tools. Ne. X70, $37.50. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION -* Dept. 63, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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GOING 


February | 


AMB prices held steady and moved 

slightly upwards in February, despite a 

mid-month decline in dressed carcass prices 
at eastern wholesale markets. 

The third week, New York wholesale 
carcass prices increased considerably to 
reach $48 for choice and prime dressed 
carcasses. Choice and prime slaughter 
lamb prices also increased slightly in Feb- 
ruary. 

Choice and prime slaughter lambs early 
in February sold at $20 to $22.85. The 
bulk of sales were near $21. Lambs over 
110 pounds were discounted from $1 to 
$3. Choice and prime fed lambs with num- 
ber one and fall shorn pelts sold from $18 
to $21. 

Late in the month, however, choice and 
prime slaughter lambs jumped considerably 
in price Spring lambs appeared on Texas 
markets. Offerings went to a _ high 
of $24 in Chicago and Fort Worth. This 
is the highest price paid since last August. 
_ Sizable price jumps in slaughter lambs 
were witnessed at all markets in the last 
week in February. 

Good and choice slaughter lambs sold in 
a price range from $18.50 to $22.75, bulk- 
ing around $19.50. 

Slaughter ewe prices showed improve- 
ment during February, with offerings some- 
what depleted. Good and choice slaughter 
ewes sold in a price range of from $6 to 
$10, mostly at $8. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes brought 
from $4 to $8.75 during February, with the 
bulk of sales at $5.50. 

Feeder lamb prices strengthened in Feb- 
ruary, with the top reaching $21.75. Bot- 
tom price paid for good and choice feeder 
lambs was $16. Most feeder lambs in this 
class sold near $19. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
Texas 


Very little activity in Texas range sales 
was reported during February. Most con- 
tracts on lambs were made earlier in the 
year. 

February prices strengthened in Texas 
markets slightly above January prices. 
Slaughter lambs reached a $21 top, and 
feeders went to $20 top, with the bulk of 
sales at $18.50. 
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mo Marke 


Warm weather aided fescue grasses and 
clovers in getting a healthy start in parts 
of Texas. Moisture at the first of the month 
helped the upper coastal and southeastern 
Texas counties. 


Colorado 


Considerable activity developed in north- 
ern Colorado in the direct sale of fed-wool- 
ed lambs. Some 40 to 50 loads sold in 
mid-month sales to local and eastern pack- 
er accounts in a price range of $19.75 to 
$21.25. 

In northern Colorado and southern Wyo- 
ming, at least 35 loads of fed-wooled lambs 
scaling around 100 to 111 pounds sold in 
a price spread of $20.50 to $21.25, usually 
with three to four percent shrink. 

Several loads of Kansas wheatfield lambs 
sold early in the month for shearing and re- 
placement at $20.50 to $21. A few loads 
of shearing lambs scaling around 95 pounds 
sold in northern Colorado at $20. 

Range feed conditions over the western 
plains were reported below normal with 
many areas lacking moisture. 


Montana 


Blackfaced mixed lambs, 1,700 head, 
were reported contracted for fall delivery 
in the Cascade district at $15. Two hun- 
dred head of mixed whitefaced lambs were 
reported sold for the same price. In the 
Molt area, around 900 head of slaughter 


lambs, averaging around 95 pounds brought 
$19.75. 

Earlier in the month, 3,500 head of four- 
to-five year-old bred ewes brought $16.50 
per head with a band of yearlings going 
at $23.50, these to lamb late in April, older 
ewes to lamb in March and early April. 


California 


A few loads of mostly choice and prime 
fed lambs, with largely number one pelts, 
sold in central California at $20 to $20.50. 
Shorn lambs with number one and two pelts 
sold for $19 to $20 later in the month. Most 
sales of alfalfa pastured lambs in the Im- 
perial Valley were at $19.50 to $20 on 
choice grade, with a few good and choice 
down to $19. 

Trade reports indicate that around 40,000 
lambs have moved from the Imperial Val- 
ley region this season. 


Washington 


Lambing is reportedly off to a good start 
in the Yakima Valley area, with ewes havy- 
ing come through the winter in good shape, 
and lambs doing well with at least a nor- 
mal proportion of twins. 

In Washington range sales, fed shorn 
lambs up to 112 pounds brought $19.25, 
all for immediate delivery, four percent 
shrink, f.o.b. lot. Some lighter weights 
went at $19.50, according to unconfirmed 
reports. 

A band of 4,800 ewes, of which 1,800 
were coming twos, the balance coming 
threes and fours, was contracted early in 
February for April 15 delivery at $28 for 
each ewe and her lambs; another band of 
good whitefaced yearling ewes due to lamb 
soon sold at $21.50 per head, five percent 
sort at $18. A band of coming two-year-old 
ewes from Moses Lake sold in mid-February 
at $25 per head. The ewes are due to lamb 
around March Ist. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 








Dae a AI aN see a Feb. 20, 1954 Feb. 21, 1953 
Slaughter at Major Centers........-.2.-.000 eee. 254,926 244,778 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 

Oe Gl 9) rr $21.88 $22.70 

ee OS) 20.58 21.45 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

| 45.80 44.00 

Chico, 20-50 pownd’s.....................-..-0.0.0.00cee-- 45.00 43.00 

8 ee nT 40.60 40.20 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 
1954 1953 

NRO N os UE PB co Eee ek Ld A 1,518,000 1,313,000 
| SR RE ae Re OO PERT aE SE SIPS 537,000 453,000 
2 ESD BSS ee oe ea ee 4,622,000 6,267,000 
NN aise cise actions 1,233,000 1,289,000 
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Let's Get Going 


Cw 


Lamb Promotion 


UNDS are needed to get the lamb promo- 
tion and research project of the National 
Wool Growers started. On 
February 16, S. P. Arbios, chairman of the 
Association committee handling the pro- 


Association 


gram, wrote the letter printed below to 
the twelve State associations affiliated with 
the National. 


Gentlemen: 


Since the inception of the National Lamb 
Promotion & Research Program, through 
action in some State conventions and by the 
National Wool Growers Association con- 
vention in Long Beach, we have béen mak- 
ing a concerted effort to collect sufficient 
funds to get started. Our goal as authorized 
at the National Convention is $25,000. 
We plan to take our next step and start 
the program as soon as $13,000 is in the 
till. 


As of this date, we have received 
$9,676.00 from the following: Wyoming, 
Oregon, Idaho, Washington and Colorado. 
Frank Bond & Son of New Mexico also 
made an individual contribution of $500, 
which brings the total to $9,676.00. 


We would like very much to hear from 
you in the near future as to your position 
in the matter. We realize that conditions 
in your State may modify, in amount or time 
of payment, your support for this program. 
On the other hand, it is most important 
that we hear from you soon in order that 
we may plan the future action to be taken 
by our committee. 


Remember, the program will roll as soon 





KNOW ANY SUPERSTITIONS? 


Professor Wayland D. Hand of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and 
a former Utahn, is compiling a standard col- 
lection of popular Utah beliefs and super- 
stitutions. He enlists the support of all peo- 
ple interested in Utah history and popular 
antiquities. A postcard addressed to Pro- 
fessor Hand at U.C.L.A., Los Angeles 24, 
will bring free of charge a prospectus of 
the project and a check-list of several hun- 
dred superstitutions representing all cate- 
gories of popular belief. 
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as $13,000 is in. This is an important job. 
The sooner started, the sooner we will see 
results. 

Very sincerely yours, 

S. P. Arbios, Chairman 

Lamb Promotion & Research 

Committee 


The $25,000 goal for 1954 is divided 
among the States on the basis of the num- 
ber of lambs saved last year. The figures 


used in prorating the quotas were obtained 
from the USDA 1953 lamb crop report. 
Different States, of course, will have differ- 
ent ways of collecting the fund, but what- 
ever the way, it is hoped—and from past 
experience believed—that every individual 
sheepman will come through 100 percent 
in supporting his State association in this 
and other collections to be used for making 
the sheep industry a more profitable busi- 


ness. 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 
An Irish Delight 





Tasty Lamb Casseroles for 
St. Patrick’s Day 


Irish Lamb Casseroles 
Potatoes — Onions — Lima Beans 
Tomato Aspic “Shamrocks” 
Scones 
Butter or Margarine 
Lime Sherbet — Brownies 
Coffee Milk 


IRISH LAMB CASSEROLES 


2 pounds boneless lamb for stew 
3 tablespoons lard or drippings 
2% teaspoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

3 sprigs parsley 

Water to cover 

6 medium potatoes, quartered 

6 small onions 


6 medium carrots, sliced 
1 cup cooked or canned lima beans 


Brown meat slowly in lard: or 
drippings. Season. Add parsley 
and enough water to cover meat. 
Cover closely and cook slowly 
about 1% hours or until almost ten- 
der. Add potatoes, onions and car- 
rots and continue cooking 30 min- 
utes until meat and vegetables are 
done. Add cooked lima beans 10 
minutes before stew is done. Ar- 
range meat and vegetables in in- 
dividual casseroles. Thicken cook- 
ing liquid for gravy and pour over 
stew in casseroles, if desired. 6 to 
8 servings. 


Home Economics Department, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
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7 IT’S HERE TO STAY, SO... 





HE halogeton problem in the Inter- 

mountain region has been informative- 
ly covered in two studies: “The Halogeton 
Problem in Utah,” published by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Utah State 
Agricultural College, bulletin number 364, 
and “Halogeton Studies on Idaho Ranges,” 
as reported in the July, 1953 issue of the 
“Journal of Range Management.” 

Both studies agreed on the importance 
of some type of control for this increasing 
poisonous weed problem. Halogeton is 
an introduced poisonous annual which has 
spread rapidly over some one and one-half 
million acres of the Western States during 
the past few years. The plant now has 
spread over most of Nevada and has moved 
into Utah and southern Idaho in great 
quantities. It has also appeared in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Oregon. 

Life history studies show that halogeton 
germinates in early spring but makes little 
aerial growth until early summer. Sum- 
mer germination occurs also in response to 
summer showers. Seed production is high. 
Large plants have as many as 25,000 seeds 
each, and even dwarfed or late developing 
plants will each produce 250 seeds or more. 
The seeds show high viability after a brief 
fall dormancy. Preliminary tests indicate 
that seed longevity under field conditions 
may be brief, but further studies are 
needed. 

Prolonged overgrazing is given as the 
major factor responsible for heavy infesta- 
tions of halogeton on Idaho ranges. Other 
factors may be important locally. 

It can be concluded from evidence col- 
lected to date that halogeton is well adapted 
to the salt-desert type of the Intermountain 
region and will remain as a permanent res- 
ident in spite of efforts- at extermination. 
On the other hand, halogeton is sensitive 
to competition by vigorous stands of peren- 
nial vegetation and is likely to constitute 
a problem only on areas where the native 
range has been depleted. 
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Restoration of ranges by grazing manage- 
ment, and where possible by reseeding, ap- 
pears to be a major step in permanent 
control of halogeton. Existing perennials, 
even low-value species, are valuable in 
competing with halogeton and should not 


Animals Can Spread 
Poisonous Weed 


ALOGETON, the poisonous weed, can 

be spread by animals. This was the 
information contained in the January 3 is- 
sue of the Salt Lake Tribune’s Farm Sec- 
tion. 

This is the conclusion reached by the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station scien- 
tists after studying the digestive tracts of 
experimental sheep. Studies have uncovered 
conclusive evidence that the dangerous 
weed lives in the bodies of sheep after con- 
sumption, and is spread long distances on 
the range through the digestive tracts of 
animals. 

Early in the fall sheep eat large quantities 
of halogeton seed both from the plant and 
from the ground. About three-fourths of a 
pound of halogeton seed will kill a hun- 
gry sheep. This is considerably more seed 
than would generally accumulate in any 
one place, unless the plants were heavily 
laden with seed. And it is in these danger- 
ous seeding plants where poisoning losses 
among many sheep — such as the case in 
Idaho, where 1,500 sheep died — seem to 
occur. 

Experiments showed that seeds can pass 
through the sheep’s digestive tract and 
still live and reproduce a halogeton plant 
from the seeds in the sheep droppings. 

Any sheep coming from places where 
this toxic weed is prevalent should be held 
in a feed yard from two or three days to 
allow seeds of the halogeton plants to pass 
through the sheep, thus preventing the 
spread of the plant onto other ranges. 
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Learn to Live With 
The Halogeton Problem 


be destroyed except on sites where reseed- 
ing is feasible and can follow soon. 

Since halogeton is likely to remain on 
Intermountain ranges regardless of control 
measures, the following suggestions are 
advanced by the Utah Experiment Station 
to aid ranchers in keeping livestock losses 
at a minimum, and to tell ranchers how 
they may best live with this plant, as they 
have learned to live with loco, larkspur, 
greasewood, etc. 

1. Trail animals openly and slowly so 
that they may select the more palatable 
and harmless forage. Hungry animals are 
more likely to graze halogeton, and small 
quantities may be fatal unless eaten along 
with other feed. 

2. Feed alfalfa, or still better, alfalfa- 
calcium pellets when trailing through hal- 
ogeton infested areas. The best pellet de- 
veloped thus far appears to be one consist- 
ing of 83 percent alfalfa, 15 percent calcium 
carbonate, and two percent molasses. Do 
not feed a calcium fortified pellet over ex- 
tended periods, however, as it prevents the 
animals from making use of phosphorus and 
thereby may have deleterious effects. 

3. Avoid at all time grazing areas heavily 
infested with halogeton, especially in the 
fall when plants are heavily laden with 
seeds. Seeds are somewhat palatable and 
seem to mask the acrid taste of the halo- 
geton stems and leaves. 

4. Relieve the grazing burden on in- 
fested ranges so that native forage plants 
can gain in vigor and crowd out halogeton. 
Light grazing also decreases the likelihood 
that animals will consume lethal doses of 
halogeton since native forage plants are 
preferred to halogeton and animals consume 
lethal doses only when forced by hunger 
to do so. 

5. Avoid destroying native vegetation by 
plowing or spraying unless the area can be 
revegetated by perennial plants with a high 
degree of success. 

Attempted control of halogeton by me- 
chanical means or by chemical sprays was 
found expensive and in many cases it in- 
creased the stand of halogeton rather than 
decreased it, because of reduced compe- 
tition from native plants, the 


reports 
indicated. 
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Here’s How to... 


make a dual 


futhose barn 


N Australian money-saving farm practice was put to work 

this winter in Glenn County, California, by stockman J. 
Kenneth Sexton of Willows. Mr. Sexton is vice president of 
the American Wool Council, Inc. 

Last summer, Sexton adapted a sheep shearing barn 
which is used only ten days out of each year to the dual 
purpose of shearing shed and equipment storage. 

Floors in each of Sexton’s barn pens are cut into three 
sections. One narrow unit, running the length of the section 
adjacent to the barn wall, can be removed and replaced by 
hand. The remaining major portion of the floor is sawed in 
half. The two large sections are hinged to the stationary 
floor joists. Six by six blocks are also hinged to the under- 
part of the floor sections to support them at the centers when 
the block and tackle is rigged to the barn rafters to hoist the 
half-section up, and out of the way for the winter period 
of machinery storage. 

The barn sides were converted to become dutch doors 
to each pen section. In the center of each is a six by six 
upright post which fits into an iron angle slot at the barn 
roof heading and a hollow concrete block on the ground. 
The post is easily removed to give access to equipment for 
storage, and at the same time gives support to the roof 
previously supported by fixed supports. 

Modification of the Sexton shearing barn came about 
after a recent trip to Australia by Sexton’s son, Bob. When 
Sexton decided to build an equipment storage shed, Bob 
recalled what he had seen on the world-famous McBride 
sheep ranch in Australia. Modification of the existing struc- 
ture saved Sexton the expense of constructing entirely new 
storage facilities, and at the same time provided the needed 
protection for his equipment from the weather. 

—University of California Release 





Section of modified shearing barn shows the cut in half floor, 
which is hinged and pulled up and out of the way by block 
and tackle. 





J. Kenneth Sexton (right) shows Milton D. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of California Agricultural Extension Service, how sheep 
shearing floors are supported. 





HOLD YOUR WOOL 


If the Administration’s wool bill goes into effect so 
that a higher incentive level is established than the 
present market or support price, only wools that are sold 
and delivered after April 1 will receive the incentive pay- 
ments from the Government. This is the understanding of 
your representatives in Washington of the ruling of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

This will not change your normal way of handling 
your wool. You can go ahead just as you have in the 
past. You can contract, consign your wool and receive 
an advance on it; send it to your handlers warehouse 
and store it in your usual manner. Just so long as you 
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do not sell, deliver and receive full payment for the 
wool—you will be eligible for the incentive payment if 
the wool measure becomes law. 

This, as stated above, is your Washington representa- 
tives’ interpretation of the Department of Agriculture’s 
explanation of “eligibility” in connection with the new 
program, if it is enacted into law. Please understand that 
your representatives have no jurisdiction over what will 
happen but they have tried to work this matter out with 
the Department of Agriculture so there will not be any 
problem should the program be put into effect this year. 
There may be changes, too, in the Department’s ruling. 
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M. A. SMITH 
Since the 1890's, a leader. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


ELPING to build a more profitable sheep 

industry is a family affair of the M. A. 
Smiths. Recently, Moroni A. Smith sent 
a check for $1,000 for the work of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. Half of 
the amount came from the Smith Rancho 
operated by Leland Ray Smith, at Craig, 
Colorado, and the other half from the M. A. 
Smith family in Utah. 

The Allied Wool Industry Committee 
benefited in 1953 from Smith contributions 
totaling $1,000. Leland Ray Smith, Craig, 
Colorado, sent in $500 to the AWIC; the 
Smith Lamb Producers, Salt Lake City, and 
the Smith Rancho, Salt Lake City, each paid 
$250. 

M. A. Smith has been a leading sheep 
operator in the Intermountain West since 
the middle 1890’s. He was one of the first 
range operators to ship milk-fat lambs to 
central markets. He has spent a great deal 
of time working in Association activities. 

Such contributions and alertness to sheep 
industry problems are presently vital to 
sheepmen in the United States. M. A. 
Smith has always been aware of such prob- 
lems and has worked ardently towards their 
solution. 
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National Western Winners 


Grand Champion sheep at the National 
Western Stock Show held in Denver the 
week of January 18 are listed below: 


Hampshires— 


Champion Ram: University of Wyoming. 

Reserve Champion Ram: Colorado A & M 
College with yearling. 

Champion Ewe: University of Wyoming 
yearling. 

Reserve Champion Ewe: University of Wyo- 
ming with lamb. 


Corriedales— 

Champion Ram: University of Wyoming. 

Reserve Champion Ram: University of Wyo- 
ming. 

Champion Ewe: 
with yearling. 

Reserve Champion Ewe: University of Wyo- 
ming with lamb. 


University of Wyoming 


Rambouillets— 

Champion Ram: University of Wyoming. 
Reserve Champion Ram: Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Irwin, Buena Vista, Colorado. 
Champion Ewe: University of Wyoming. 


Reserve Champion Ewe: Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Irwin. 
Southdowns— 
Champion Ram: Valley View Ranch, Haven, 
Kansas. 


Reserve Champion Ram: 
Denver, Colorado. 

Champion Ewe: Colorado A & M College. 

Reserve Champion Ewe: Colorado A & M 
College. 


Suffolks— 


Champion Ram: University of Wyoming. 

Reserve Champion Ram: University of Wyo- 
ming. 

Champion Ewe: 
with yearling. | 

Reserve Champion Ewe: University of Wyo- 
ming with lamb. 


Columbias— 


Champion Ram: Robert Macy, Center, Colo- 
rado, with yearling. 

Reserve Champion Ram: Pine Tree Ranch, 
Gillette, Wyoming, with yearling. 

Champion Ewe: Robert Macy with yearling. 

Reserve Champion Ewe: Pine Tree Ranch 
with yearling. 


Hillstead Farm, 


University of Wyoming 


Wethers— 


Champion Wether of Open Show: Univer- 
sity of Wyoming on light Southdown. 
Reserve Champion Wether of Open Show: 
University of Wyoming on heavy South- 

down. 

Grand Champion Wether: Jerry Stephenson, 
Lingle, Wyoming, with heavy Southdown 
(junior show champion). 

Reserve Grand Champion Wether: Univer- 
sity of Wyoming on light Southdown. 
Grand Champion Pen of Wethers: University 

of Wyoming on Southdowns. 

Reserve Grand Champion Pen of Wethers: 
Ed Murray of Lakewood, Colorado, with 
Southdowns (junior champions). 


Jerry Stephenson’s grand champion 
wether sold for the March of Dimes fund 
for $3.15 a pound and then resold at $50 
per hundredweight. 

The Fruita Feeding Company, Fruita, 





Colorado, paid the $3.15 per pound dona- 
tion and then resold the fat wether to Ar- 
mour and Company. 

The reserve champion wether from the 
University of Wyoming sold to Armour at 
$35.50 for the account of Safeway Stores. 

R. B. Rogerson of Walden, Colorado, 
showed the grand champion fleece of the 
1954 National Western Stock Show. The 
entry was a fleece from a Columbia ewe. 

Reserve grand champion went to a Cor- 
riedale ram fleece displayed by Jerry King, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


RATE AUDITING 
AVAILABLE 


EMBERS of the National Wool Growers 
Association and its twelve affiliated 
State associations are entitled to have their 
freight rate bills audited by Charles E. 
Blaine and Son, traffic manager for the as- 
sociation, at one-half the price normally 
charged. 

Blaine and his staff will audit your 
freight rate bills for 25 percent of the re- 
fund obtained for you. The normal rate, 
and the rate to non-association members, 
is 50 percent. 

During the calendar year of 1933, Blaine 
and his staff collected as refunds on live- 
stock a total of $15,719.91. This total in- 
cluded refunds of $9,897.75 for over- 
charges, $3,312.04 for loss and damages, 
$2,303.94 for right-of-way damages, and 
$206.18 for reparations. 

All members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association should take advantage of 
this service. Freight bills should be sent 
to Charles E. Blaine and Son, 900 Title and 
Trust Building, Phoenix, Arizona. 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 





SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


POR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
©. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moseew. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 
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February's Wool Market 


Contracting Subsides 


ONTRACTING of 1954 wools subsided 
during February and is expected to con- 
tinue slow until after legislative decision is 
reached on the wool program, according to 
one wool market report. 
Some contracts and sales made are as 
follows: 
Arizona 


Three clips approximating 8,000 fleeces 
were sold around the middle of February 
at 60 cents. Some 2,000 fleeces brought 57 
cents. A small amount of lambs’ wool sold 
at 61% cents. Other deals were reported 
on February 18 as in the wind with noth- 
ing settled. Shearing in Arizona is very 
slow. 

California 


Early in the month 55 cents was paid for 
4,000 to 5,000 fleeces of eight months’ wool 
in the Solano and Western Yolo counties. 
Earlier contracts in these wools were at 53 
cents. Fine and_ fine-medium twelve 
months’ wool in Western Yolo County was 
being contracted at 63 cents. 


Colorado 


A little scattered contracting, possibly 
20,000 fleeces, at 50 cents is reported. Some 
offers of 50 cents reported made in the 
Dolores section, with no takers. 


Idaho 


In a preshearing sale, some 800 fleeces 
were purchased at 47 cents a pound by a 
Boston firm. Several buyers from eastern 
wool firms were reported as being in the 
early shearing area. Some hand-shearing 
(blade) was reported near Boise on Feb- 
ruary 12 and machine crews were sched- 
uled to start the following week in the 
Bruneau-Grandview area. 


Montana 


The First National Bank of Great Falls, 
Montana, said that there had been con- 
siderable activity in wool in their area dur- 
ing the -first week of February. Approxi- 
mately 35 separate small lots were pur- 
chased in Judith Basin, Wheatland, Golden 
Valley and Musselshell counties in central 
and south central Montana in a price range 
of 50 to 55 cents. The 50-cent figure took 
approximately 4,000 fleeces estimated to 
shrink from 55 to 60 percent based on last 
year’s analysis. Some 4,000 fleeces esti- 
mated to shrink 55 percent sold at 53 cents. 
The high figure of 55 cents was paid for 
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4,500 fleeces with an estimated shrinkage a 


of 50 to 53 percent. The following week 


750 fleeces in the Fairfield district were yg 


contracted at 54 cents and 150 fleeces in 
the Fort Shaw district at 50 cents. 


Nevada 


Only one contract is reported from Neva- 
da. The clip amounted to 150,000 pounds 
and the contract price is given as 62 cents. 


South Dakota 


There has been no shearing in South 
Dakota except of feeder lambs and no con- 
tracts have been reported as made. 


Texas 


Early in the month there was considera- 
ble activity in Texas, mostly in 1953 wools. 
About a half million pounds of twelve- 
months’ wool (1953 spring) were estimated 
to have been sold in a price range of 73 
to 78 cents. Some fall wool brought 57% 
to 65 cents per pound. 

Contracting of 1954 wools had practical- 
ly ceased, with some buyers withdrawing 
their offers. One contract of twelve-months’ 
wool at 71% cents was made known. 

Several carloads of early shorn lambs’ 
wool were reported purchased since the first 
of the year at 60 to 62 cents. Also 250,000 
pounds of clippings were sold in Texas 
at 31% to 33% cents, grease basis. 


Washington 


Two clips of 1954 wool were reported 
contracted in Washington. One of 4,000 
fleeces brought 52 cents and the other of 
1200 fleeces, 53 cents. 


Wyoming 


Early interest in Wyoming wools had 
subsided during February. The only re- 
port coming in is that two clips were con- 
tracted in the Buffalo area at 50 cents. 


C.C.C. Sales 


During January, the C.C.C. sold 2.3 mil- 
lion pounds of 1952 wools to domestic pur- 
chasers. These wools brought the total 
liquidation of C.C.C. stocks since May, 
1953, up to 6.9 million pound. Of the 
total, 2.3 million pounds were sold for ex- 
port. Sales continued during February; 
800,000 pounds the first week, 600,000 the 
second week. 

On February 23, 1954, the C.C.C, an- 
nounced reductions ranging from 1 to 4 





cents in the market prices for six classes 
of graded fleece wools. Under the support 
program, the C.C.C. is selling its wools at 
the market price or at 103 percent of the 
appraisal value per pound at Boston plus 
1 cent per grease pound to cover freight 
on wools stored outside of the New Eng- 
land area, whichever is higher. 
Throughout the month the Boston wool 
market for free wools was very sluggish, 


but prices held firm. 


Foreign Markets 


Strength in the domestic market was sup- 
ported undoubtedly by the continuing firm- 
ness at the Dominion auctions. While prices 
have fluctuated some, on the whole they 
have been in sellers’ favor nad it is ex- 
pected that prices will remain stable to the 
end of the current auction series (June 30). 
Japan, France, England, Italy, Russia and 
the United States are included in the pur- 
chasers. Russia’s purchases, it is said, are 
largely controlled by shipping space in her 
home ports as well as available vessels. 
When these factors are in her favor, Rus- 
sia buys “practically without limits.” Her 
purchases, in the opinion of some observers, 
indicate a determination to enter the tex- 
tile business in a big-way. 

Estimated prices of Australian wool, clean 
basis in bond at Boston, are $1.80 to $1.85 
for 64s, 70s warp and one-half warp; $1.75 
to $1.80 for 64s, 70s good topmaking; $1.70 
to $1.75 for 64s combing and $1.40 to 
$1.45 for 58s, 60s combing. 

In Argentina there has been little activ- 
ity, but there, too, prices remain firm. A 
dull market is reported in Uruguay, with 
prices easing somewhat, though still above 
United States buyers price ideas. 


The Manufacturing End 

Wool isn’t the only textile whose market 
has been sluggish. Slowness has character- 
ized all types of textiles within recent 
weeks, but the belief is strong and grow- 
ing, it is reported, that this condition will 
soon end. 

The statement has been made in this 
section previously that the policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying might lead to difficulties. 
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Now it appears that mills have held off so 
long that not enough time is left to pre- 
pare the goods. Ten weeks are required 
after an order is placed to have the yarn 
spun, dyed and woven. In order to avoid 
building up finished-goods inventories of 
any size, some mills, it is said, now find 
themselves in a spot where the garment 
makers are asking for delivery of goods 
within the month. This situation, it is held, 
gives promise of higher prices or at least 
no further decline. 

There are other views, however, not so 
bright as the above. Prices for worsted 
goods have recently been cut ten to twenty 
cents a yard for 1954-1955 fall and winter 
fabrics. While not coming as a surprise, 
this cut is indicative of the serious plight 
of the worsted business and opens the way 
for further reduction, if conditions do not 
improve. Some doubt is expressed that the 
so-called marginal mills may be able to 
continue to operate under this reduced price 
basis. 

Woolen goods are in more popular de- 
mand than worsteds, but even that part of 
the manufacturing business is not so strong 
as it was last year at this time. 

Retailers’ inventories are still considered 
large, although they have been reduced 
considerably by a combination of sales and 
the final arrival of colder weather. 


Supply and Demand 


The 1954 domestic clip will be smaller 
than that of 1953, the U.S.D.A. reports. 
This statement, of course, is based on the 
fact that stock sheep numbers as of January 
1 this year are smaller than at the begin- 
ning of 1953. Also, fewer sheep and lambs 
are expected to be slaughtered, which will 
lower the pulled wool total. 

World wool production in 1953 was 
4,410 million pounds, grease basis, or about 
2,540 million pounds clean. This is 80 mil- 
lion pounds above that of 1952, and the 
highest world production of record. Des- 
pite this production, available world sup- 
plies for 1954 will probably be about the 
same as last year, due to the reduced stocks 
carried over into 1953 at the opening of 
that year. 


Consumption 


The Commonwealth Economic Commit- 
tee recently announced its estimate that 
world consumption of virgin wool in 1953 
would amount to some 2,600 million pounds 
of clean wool, or about 11 percent more 
than in 1952. This was only 3 percent less 
than the record reached in 1950. 

In the United Kingdom, consumption in- 
creased 29 percent above 1952, and sub- 
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stantial increases were also noted by near- 
ly all Western European consumers. In 
Japan the increase was 27 percent. In the 
United States, consumption increased by 
only 3 percent. 

On the surface, this total consumption, 
of course, is good. However, since the rate 
of wool consumption rose during the first 
two quarters of 1953, and declined during 
the third and fourth quarters, it is open 
to a less favorable interpretation. 


Imports 


Imports of apparel class wools into the 
U. S. during 1953 were sharply lower than 
in the preceding year and on a clean con- 
tent basis, they were the lowest since 1949. 
Imports of duty-free wool were about 25 


percent higher during the first 11 months 
of 1953, reflecting the larger use of wool 
for floor coverings. 





J. F. WILSON STUDYING WOOL 
PROBLEMS ABROAD 


Professor James F. Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of California College of Agriculture 
recently left on a six-month tour which 
will take him to wool research stations in 
the British Isles and on the Continent. 

The Davis wool scientist plans to in- 
vestigate work in fiber technology at Leeds 
University in England and sheep husbandry 
research in the University of Edinburgh 
and at Bangor, Wales while on his tour. 

Professor Wilson has contributed numer- 
ous articles to the Wool Grower. 


DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS 
ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending February 26, 1954 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES (4) 


% 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb & Staple... $1.70—1.75 (1.63) 54 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.65—1.70 (1.57) 55 


*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.... 1.55—1.60 (1.42) 56 

One-Half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.50—1.55 (1.49) 51 
* Ave. French ay es 1.48—1.52 (1.34) 52 

Three-Eighths Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.30—1.35 (1.29) 48 
* Ave. French Combing..... 1.20—1.25 (1.19) 49 

One-Quarter Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.15—1.20 (1.20) 46 
* Ave. French Combing..... 1.10—1.15 (1.04) 47 
*Low Quarter Blood......... 1.05—1.08 (1.06) 41 
*Common and Braid......... 1.00—1.05 (1.02) 40 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple. 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
One-Half Blood: 
°Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple.. 


1.65—1.70 (1.56) 57 
1.60—1.65 (1.49) 59 


1.40—1.45 (1.45) 54 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple.. 


1.80—1.85 (1.63) 54 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.75—1.80 (1.55) 55 


*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.... 1.65—1.70 (1.41) 57 
*Eight Months 

(1” and over)............... 1.65—1.70 (1.44) 55 
* Fall (84” and over)........... 1.55—1.59 (1.32) 56 


GREASE EQUIVALENT BASED UPON 


ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


% % 
$ .78— 81 59 $ .70— .72 64 $ 61— 63 
.75— .77 60 .60— .68 65 .58— .60 
.68— .70 61 .60— .62 66 O3— .54 
-T4— .76 54 .69— .71 57 .65— .67 
-T1— .73 55 67— 68 58 .62— .64 
.68— .70 51 .64— 66 54 .60— .62 
61— 64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 
-62— 65 48 .60— 62 50 .58— .60 
.08— 61 49 .o6— 59 51 .04— .56 
.62— 64 43 .60— .62 45 .58— .59 
.60— 63 42 58— 61 44 .06— .59 
-T1— .73 59 .68— .70 61 .64— .66 
-66— .68 61 .62— .64 63 .59— 61 
.64— .67 56 .62— .64 58 .59— 61 
83— .85 58 -76— .78 62 .69— .70 
-79— 81 59 -72— .74 63 .65— .67 
-T1— .73 61 64— 66 65 5S7— .66 
-15— .77 58 69— .71 61 .64— .66 
.68— .70 59 .64— 65 62 59— 61 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, includ- 
ing Arizona, and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas. Mostly bright in color and moderate in shrinkage 
except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and heavier: in 


shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have been 
converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages 
quoted. (Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal). 


(4) —_ in parentheses are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean basis 


only. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


NOTE: Schedule of detailed quotations revised to conform with selected descriptions devel- 
oped for the 1952-1953 wool loan program. 
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EVERAL items should be considered in the choice of show 
fleeces. One of the chief problems is to locate the best 
fleeces in the 1954 clip of wool. The most popular way seems 
to be that the tier of fleeces be instructed to watch carefully 
and set aside all the largest fleeces that come up during shearing. 
From these the owner can make his selection, work the fleece 
over and check the points which are observed in judging fleeces 
as follows: 

1. Size or weight. The fleece needs to have bulk, con- 
taining many pounds of clean wool. Small fleeces of outstand- 
ing quality are often given consideration, but the chief attribute 
of excellence is plenty of pounds of clean wool in each fleece. 

2. Cleanliness. Show fleeces should contain as small 
amounts of grease, burs, seeds, chaff, and dirt as possible. Dirty 
fleeces usually mean a dark color. 

8. Length of staple. Consider the staple length. Merit 
is given so long as the length is not so great that it becomes ab- 
normal. It should be only 12- to 14-months’ growth. 

4. Uniformity of grade. Select a fleece that is uniform 
in grade from the shoulder back to the britch. A fleece which 
shows hairiness anywhere should not be selected for show. 

5. Soundness. The staple should have strength. When 
a small staple is stretched between the hands, it should not 
break when given a good pull. It is suggested that several tests 
be given to the strength, eliminating any fleeces which appear 
to be tender. 

6. Color. Fleeces should be light in color, as nearly 
white as possible without any dinginess or grayness. Dark color 
gives an appearance suggesting heavy shrinkage. 
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7. Crimp. A distinct, even crimp adds materially to the 
appearance and denotes quality and uniformity of fiber. 

8. Branding Paint. Obvious areas of heavy clumps of 
branding paint are not desirable. If the grower finds an out- 
standing fleece which has this fault, he can shear off the brand 
before the fleece is tied. 

9. Faulty shearing. No second cuts should be evident. 
All the short pieces of wool should be picked out. If there are 
numerous second cuts, the fleece would be graded low at the 
show. Factors to be considered in preparing the selected fleeces 
for show are: 

(a) Roll the fleece out on a clean area with the flesh side 
down. 


(b) Take off the tag locks and stained pieces. 


(c) Fold the neck and breech ends over toward the 
center of the fleece. Then, starting at one side, fold the fleece 
loosely over the other side. Form it into a ball, making sure 
the shoulder and side wool is on the outside. 

(d) Tie two paper fleece strings together, then tie the 
fleece securely, but do not press into a hard lump. Tuck in 
any loose ends. 

(e) Place the fleece in a roomy, clean cardboard box 
lined with unprinted paper. Another way is to wrap and tie 
the fleece loosely but firmly in a canvas tarp or heavy wrapping 
paper. 

(f) Store the fleece in a cool, light place until time to 
send to the show. The light will keep moths away, and too 
much heat causes the fleece to dry out and become harsh. 
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Show Manager cet premium Price 
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MEN‘S SHIRTS Wool Show 


WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES Awards 






BRANDING LIQUID 


MintrA holds its color 


a full season but scours out 
at the mill. And it brands 


BED BLANKETS Cash prizes will again total approximate- _ 30% more sheep than ordi- 
ly $200 and the following four perpetual nary paints. Wide color 

RANCHWEAR trophies will be given—Grand and Reserve choice. 
Champions of the show; best Columbia and le Le Aegan age 
“Always Virgin Wool” Panama fleeces. It is also anticipated that favorite decler should have 


awards will again be given this year for 





as aus inten best Rambouillet and Targhee fleeces. Over me” of your nearest dealer. 
80 fleeces were entered last year. Beni : " 
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Plan now to be an entrant in this year’s M 
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Pendleton Woolen Mills show! oOore paints 


Portland 4, Oregon 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 





Frank Meaker 
Colorado 






S. E. Whitworth 
Montana 


John V. Withers 
Oregon 





Walter L. Pfluger 
Texas 





Philip B. Kern 


Washington 
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Frank Noriega 
California 





John Noh 
Idaho 





Chandler B. Church 
Nevada 





Edward Waara 
South Dakota 








Harold Josendal 
Wyoming 


de feasidand, 


WE MUST EDUCATE THE 
PUBLIC; THIS MEANS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


HERE is one aspect of our business to 
which most of us haven't given a second 
thought—that is public relations. We are 
paying for the lack of knowledge we all 
had during and after World War II, so far 
as eating trends are concerned. We all be- 
lieved that with sheep numbers so far down, 
the law of supply and demand would create 
a market which would insure prosperity for 
all of us. 

During World War II 16,000,000 men 
and women were in the Service. We were 
the best fed troops in the world; however, 
cooking was done on a mass production 
basis. Beef was almost always good, pork 
was fairly good, but, brother, when it came 
to cooking mutton those Service cooks 
should have stood in bed. We didn’t have 
to be told when we were having mutton, 
we could smell it a block away, and then 
when we would try to eat the stuff anyone 
could taste the wool on it. 

Naturally the 16,000,000 veterans are 
hesitant to purchase mutton because of past 
experiences. These men and women con- 
trol the eating and buying habits of at least 
50,000,000 citizens of this country. If they 
are not educated they will never buy lamb, 
but if we as wool growers and producers 
of America’s finest meat start selling the 
public on the deliciousness of lamb and 
demonstrate the proper way to cook lamb 
it will break down a great amount of re- 
sistance. 

Harold Cohn and his many friends 
around the Portland area have created a 
strong market there simply by educating 
the public with barbecues and the like — 
making them realize that, if properly pre- 
pared and cooked, lamb has no equal. If 
they can do it in Portland, it can be done 
in practically the same manner almost any- 
where in the United States. It is up to us 
to create our own markets. 

Another very important problem to all of 
us is the lack of knowledge the public has 
on just how valuable it is to a community 
to have sheep outfits nearby. When a new 
industry comes into a community which will 
bring in $100,000, the chamber of com- 
merce practically loses its head, but when 
a sheep business of some 4,000 ewes either 
comes in or moves out, hardly anyone ever 


gives it a second thought. When we get 
down to facts, though, we find that the out- 
fit with 4,000 ewes brings in more than 
the industry does and usually is much more 
of a booster for the community. 


The sheep industry is still one of the 
major industries of the West, but the public 
will never recognize it unless we tell them, 
Every radio and television station has to 
give 20 percent of their time for public 
service—let’s use it to make the city dweller 
realize how very important our industry is 
to him. 

This Nation would be in a sorry shape 
if we didn’t have a tremendous sheep in- 
dustry, but right now the public doesn’t 
see the need of either supports or high 
tariffs. Naturally if we found ourselves in 
World War III, the public would know why 
they should have supported a sheep indus- 
try. If we as growers and producers of wool 
and lamb work towards selling the public 
on the practicability of our products, the 
beauty of wool and the deliciousness of 
lamb, we will be doing more good than if 
we all had a 200 percent lambing but had 


poor markets. _Philip Kern 
February 10, 1954 


SECTION 22 HAS BEEN 
ENTIRELY IGNORED 


ONG-TERM wool legislation has proved 
to be somewhat of a controversial issue. 
Sheepmen are all familiar with the present 
support program and many are not happy 
with it. The principal reason that the pres- 
ent law has failed is because Section 22 
of the law has been ignored by the admin- 
istrators charged with carrying it out. Had 
this section been made fully effective, there 
would have been a very small stockpile of 
wool in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


When it was definitely determined that 
it was impossible to obtain an increase in 
tariff at the present time, the National Wool 
Growers Association Executive Committee 
was called to Washington, D. C., by Presi- 
dent Willoughby. After due consideration, 
a vote was taken to ascertain whether or 
not we would support the Administration- 
introduced wool bill S. 2911 to directly 
support the wool growing business in lieu 
of adequate tariff. The vote was 11 to 4 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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F the wool buyer would pay a little more, 

it would be possible to pack fine wool 
and coarser grades into different sacks, and 
mark them according to grade. The wool 
grower could also tag his sheep, taking off 
the belly wool at the same time and could 
pack the tags separately from the belly 
wools. 

I don’t see how one can reduce expenses, 
except by possibly cutting out some labor. 
This might be done by using woven wire 
fences, thus doing away with some herding. 

—Vernon S. Griffith 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


HEN sheep are shown good care and 

are in good health, and when sheep- 
men are sparing neither money nor labor 
to keep total costs down, it is a puzzle to 
me how sheep costs can be reduced. 

One possibility of reducing costs might 
be found if we could wash our wool before 
we ship it to the wool markets. 

—Benjamin S. Carlson 
Newell, South Dakota 


HIS is, of course, a very difficult question 

to answer, especially when most of our 
operating costs such as labor, taxes, and 
supplies are fixed. I would indeed like 
someone to tell me how operating costs can 
be cut proportionately to what wool and 
lambs are bringing us. 

I guess that our difficulties will eventual- 
ly be worked out—if we can only survive 
in the meantime. —George Weigle 

Jerome, Idaho 


UITE a few new sheepmen are starting 
:. run sheep on irrigated pastures in 
this area. There are new sheepmen con- 
stantly moving into this type of operation. 
Maybe that is a way to cut costs. 

This, as yet, is just an experiment. There 
is still a great deal of room for new sheep- 
men, —Joe W. Hodgen 

Adrian, Washington 


HEEPMEN cannot reduce their operat- 

ing costs in this neck of the woods. 
This is an area of comparatively small sheep 
operations, with everything under fence and 
no open range. The average sheepman 
owns his own land, or hopes to some day. 
The land, buildings, fencing, equipment, 
and other improvements constitute an in- 
vestment far out of proportion to the re- 
turn received from running sheep, on the 
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basis of one-half sheep per acre. 

Sonoma County has the highest tax rate 
in California and consequently is blessed 
with the usual poor quality of personnel in 
county government. When faced with 
these factors, it behooves us to take a most 
serious view of our operating costs. If we 
do not get every available nickel from our 
product, it won’t be long before we'll be 
postponing meals. 

Along with other communities in similar 
straights, we are living in hopes. Our 
hopes are brightened by the fact that we 
have a growing and an increasingly aggres- 
sive taxpayers’ association. We have also 
recently acquired a county manager, who 
I am sure will help us a great deal. 

R. O. Francke 
Sebastapol, California 


T is very hard at this time to reduce ex- 
penses very much; however, there are a 
few ways in which I have made some small 
savings. For instance, I have slightly re- 
duced my herders’ wages. They are still 


CAN SHEEPMEN REDUCE 
THEIR OPERATING COSTS? 





too high in comparison with the price of 
wool and lambs. 

I buy my groceries once a year at a 
much lower price than the small local stores 
charge. I also find that I can save quite a 
little money on the pellets I feed by buy- 
ing them from a factory near home that 
makes them out of home grown grains, then 
there isn’t the high freight rate to pay. I 
raise most of my own hay, and I'm sure 
that I can do this for about half of the 
usual sales price. I mow my hay with trac- 
tors and stack it with power sweeprakes and 
a Beaver Slide derrick at a total cost, in- 
cluding board of my hay men, of about 
$2.50 per ton. 

No doubt, we can increase returns some- 
what from the sale of our wool over a pe- 
riod of years by putting it up in better con- 
dition, and being very careful about shear- 
ing in wet weather. All wool that is pack- 
ed damp will not only spoil, but will shrink 
very heavily in the bag and create an un- 
satisfactory condition for both buyer and 
seller. 

In summing things up I believe that it 
is very good policy to practice and keep 
in mind “self-help” in everything we do. 

—F. J. Whittaker 
Leadore, Idaho 


New Mexico Approves Wool Plan 


EW MEXICO sheepmen heartily en- 

dorsed the Administration’s proposed 
wool plan as a temporary measure to cor- 
rect the current wool situation at their 51st 
annual conclave held in Albuquerque early 
in February. They also approved the Lamb 
Promotion and Research Program of the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
outlined plans for its financial support. 

More than 2,000 members of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association attend- 
ed the convention. Floyd W. Lee, San 
Mateo, was reelected president of the group 
for the 27th consecutive year. Tom Burns, 
Ill, of Tierra Amarilla; Eugene Perez, Jr., 
Vaughn; and Charles Fuller of Picacho, 
were all elected vice presidents. 

Digests of highlight resolutions adopted 
at the convention follow: 


Reiterated position that for the best interest 
of the wool industry of the U. S. over a long 
period of time, a system of flexible, adequate 
and reasonable tariffs must be established by 
Congress for the protection of the wool in- 
dustry. 

Endorsed the Administration’s wool plan and 
opposed the extension of the so-called recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act beyond its present 
June 12, 1954 expiration date. 

Urged the immediate application of counter- 
vailing duties to any exported wool seeking to 
nullify our present tariff by currency manipu- 


lations. 

Proposed that each rancher, feeder, etc., 
after delivery, send one-cent-per-head for their 
lambs to the New Mexico Wool Growers to be 
forwarded for use in the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ lamb promotion program. 

Expressed appreciation for the fine work of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board and 
recommended that contributions to the board 
be doubled. 

Voiced appreciation to all commission firms 
and others for making proper deductions on 
cars of sheep and lambs for the Meat Board, 
totaling $1 per car. 

Commended American Meat Institute and 
others who have aided in the promotion of 
meat in general, and lamb in particular. 

Commended Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
for his continued efforts to develop stable agri- 
cultural programs in the interest of agriculture 
and the welfare of the people of the Nation. 

Urged the Government of Australia to lift 
its current embargo on the exportation of 
Merino breeding stock. 

Voiced belief that U. S. Congress should 
more fully recognize Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility to control predatory animals and 
injurious rodents on the vast Federal land hold- 
ings in the western States. 

Regarding taxation, the convention 
voiced reapproval of the resolution they 
adopted in 1953 regarding taxes: to wit, 
they suggested all Governmental cuts in 
spending, and thus in Federal taxes, except 
for national defense, were absolutely neces- 


sary to a normal and healthy economy. 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


LEVER & SONS, HENRY 


Gateway, Jefferson Co., Oregon 


CROSSBREDS 
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CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 

Deer Lodge, Montana 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 

Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


ROMELDALES 


MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R, I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Winters, California 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 


Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 


about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 


Weather for week ending 
February 22, 1954 


Unusually mild weather during the 
week permitted the advancement of con- 
siderable spring fieldwork in most sec- 
tions of the country. Precipitation was 
general and replenished the topsoil 
moisture in most areas, except in the 
Florida Peninsula, southern Texas, and 
the western portion of the Great Plains. 

Several duststorms near the end of 
the period in Texas diminished soil mois- 
ture and slowed the preparation of land 
for spring planting. 

Pastures, ranges and livestock are in 
mostly good condition over the country, 
although spring pasture prospects are 
poor in the western plains. The warm 
weather has been favorable for live- 
stock and has resulted in considerable 
saving of feed. Ranges are open in 
nearly all districts, and pastures have 
benefited from the recent rains and 
mild temperatures, except in the western 
Great Plains, where droughty conditions 
persist. Stock water supplies, however, 
continue short in the middle and south- 
ern Great Plains and parts of the South- 
west, with heavy supplemental feeding 
still necessary in these areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Chico, Butte County 
February 15, 1954 


Sheepmen are continuing to liquidate 
in this area, since costs of operation are the 
same, and wool, sheep and lamb prices are 
down below prewar prices. Operation 
costs have been about the same for the 
past three years. 

Exceptionally heavy fog has blanketed 
this area for the past few weeks, and for- 
age on the winter range is poor. We've 
done more supplemental feeding this year 
than last, and sheep flocks are in good con- 
dition. Hay is $30 per ton baled, about 
the same as it was last year. 

We feed corn, barley, oats, vetch, and 
alfalfa as a supplement. This costs us about 
$45 per ton mixed by hammer mill. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes brought 
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no responsibility for any statement made. 


$14.75 to $15.50 in recent sales; $15 is the 
top on whitefaced crossbreds. 

Our loss from predatory animals this year 
has been approximately ten percent, about 
the same as last year. —Dick Freeman 


Sebastapol, Sonoma County 
February 15, 1954 

We've had the finest winter in 16 years. 
Sheep flocks are in very good condition, as 
is the winter range. 

There has been some pulpy kidney dis- 
ease among our herd, but on the whole 
we've had very little disease problem. 

Supplemental feeding is being done in 
about the same amount this winter as last. 
We feed beans and oat screenings. Beans 
run $45 per ton and screenings $40. Baled 
hay is from $28 to $33 per ton. 

Wool has been contracted from here to 
the Oregon border for from 63 to 70 cents. 
Fine wooled yearling ewes can be bought 
for $20 to $24 in this area. Crossbred- 
whiteface yearling ewes bring from $16 to 
$20. 

Our loss from predators is about 5 per- 
cent this year. This is slightly higher than 
last year. Operating costs were about the 
same in 1953 as they were in 1952; how- 
ever, they were probably slightly higher 
than in 1951. —R. O. Francke 


COLORADO 


Collbran, Mesa County 
February 15, 1954 
Advances of $1.50 per fleece have been 


offered in this area for our wool. Fine- 





STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 





wooled yearling ewes have been selling for 
$20. 

It has been very warm here in the past 
few weeks. Sheep flocks are in very good 
condition. Winter range forage is good but 
there is no water. We've done less supple- 
mental feeding this year than last. Hay 
prices are about $2 per ton lower this year 
than last. Stacked hay runs $18 and baled 
sells for $20. 

Operating costs were about the same for 
us in 1953 as they were in 1952. They 
were perhaps a little lower last year than 
in 1951. —Ronal Goyn 


IDAHO 


Boise, Ada County 
February 17, 1954 


Our winter is unusually light, with ex- 
cellent lambing conditions. The lambing 
reports are pretty generally that the per- 
centages are large and there is very little 
infection of any kind. A. H. Caine 


Filer, Twin Falls County 
February 10, 1954 


We have had the nicest winter I’ve ever 
seen here. There has only been one light 
snow to date. It’s quite foggy here this 
morning. —L. A. Winkle 


Jerome, Jerome County 
February 18, 1954 


During the winter we feed oats, corn and 
pellets. Corn costs us $3.10 per hundred- 
weight, and oats are $2.30 per hundred. 
Pellets run $76 per ton. 

There is no winter range here, and we 
do quite a bit of supplemental feeding. 
There is very little stacked hay here, and 
baled hay is selling for $18 to $20 per ton. 
This is about $2 higher than last year. 

The weather has been very mild, with 
very little moisture. Sheep flocks are in 
good condition. 

Our losses from predators vary from year 
to year. During the past year, I would say 
that our predatory losses ‘amounted to two 
percent. 

Operation costs have varied very little 
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in the past three years. Perhaps expenses 
were slightly higher in 1951. The high cost 
of operation, compared to the low returns, 
is causing some continuing liquidation of 
sheep flocks in this area. —George Weigle 


Leadore, Lemhi County 
February 16, 1954 


February has been a very warm month 
thus far, with very little moisture. Losses 
in sheep flocks have been very light. Due 
to the warm winter weather, sheep flocks 
are in very good condition. 

I have no winter ranges, and have to 
use about the same amount of supple- 
mental feed every winter. A mill nearby 
makes a grain pellet which we feed. This 
runs $63 per ton. Alfalfa is selling for $18 
per ton loose and $20 baled. 

Losses from predators this year were 
about the same as last—about two percent. 
Operating costs this year were slightly lower 
than in the past two years. 

Liquidation is continuing in this area, 
due to shortage of labor and low prices 
received from our products. 


—F. J. Whittaker 


MONTANA 


Cascade, Cascade County 
January 23, 1954 


We've been supplementing our feed for 
the past two weeks. We are feeding mo- 
lasses cake with 20 percent protein. There 
has been a good deal of snow and below 
zero weather for the past two weeks. Yet 
forage on the winter range is in good con- 
dition. 

Sheep flocks are in good shape. The 
weather was nice all fall, and there was no 
snow or cold until January 13. 

There are about the same number of ewe 
lambs in our flock this year as last. Our 
breeding flock is slightly larger this year. 

There are very few coyotes in this sec- 
tion. We’ve had no trouble with the herder 
situation. 


—Ralph Leva 


Ophiem, Valley County 
January 19, 1954 


Our breeding flock is larger this year than 
it was last. We are carrying over more 
ewe lambs for replacements this year than 
last. Sheep flocks in this area are in good 
condition. 

We are feeding range cake. Alfalfa is 
$20 per ton baled and $15 in the stack. 
Forage on the winter range is in good con- 
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built for a lifetime of service. 





DEALERS: 


Some valuable territory 
is available. 














Jacobs Diesel Electric Plants 


(Also Natural or Bottled Gas Engines) 


6 and 10 KVA 120-240 volts A.C. 


Fuel costs as low as 1!2 cents per KWH! 


Now you can have Television, Freezers, Air conditioning, and all the other standard 
appliances and motors you want with this new, specially equipped, electrically-started, 
Ranch and Farm Diesel Electric Plant — a big, sturdy, dependable, slow-speed plant, 


Also complete line of A.C. appliances. 


Write for free literature and dealer’s name. 


THE JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Wind and Engine Plant Builders since 1928. 


Industrial Division 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 








dition. The weather has been awfully cold 
and windy in the past few weeks. It got 
down to from 12 to 41 degrees below zero. 

Lambing commences in our flock on 
April 12. We are lambing earlier than we 
used to so that we can get through in time 
for spring planting. 

We use fences and aren't bothered by 
a shortage of herders. 

A. M. Lindahl 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Edgemont, Fall River County 
February 15, 1954 


Sheep flocks are doing well in this area. 
The winter range continues to afford good 
feed. We supplement with 41 percent 
Gooch Pellets. This costs us $95 per ton. 
Hay is selling for $25 per ton stacked and 
$30 baled. Hay prices are about $5 lower 
than a year ago. 

We've had no losses from predators in 
the last three years. Operation costs have 
been about the same in the past two years. 
They were a little higher in 1951. 

—A. H. Buhlke 


Newell, Butte County 
February 16, 1954 


Above normal temperature, reaching as 
high as 74 degrees, has prevailed in this 
area for the past few weeks. Sheep flocks 
are in very good shape in this part of South 
Dakota. There has been no disease prob- 
lem, and sheep are showing very good 
health. 


Alfalfa hay is selling for $10 per ton in 
the stack for the first cutting; $12 per ton 
in the stack for the second cutting; the 
third cutting is all gone. Baled hay has sold 
for $18 and $20 per ton on board cars. 
Hay prices were $1 to $3 lower last year. 

We feed home-grown barley during the 
winter as supplemental feed. 

In recent sales of whitefaced crossbred 
yearling ewes, $23.50 was the going price. 

Operating costs during 1953 were higher 
than in 1952 or 1951. Some sheep are being 
sold in this area, but it is hard to say 
whether or not these sales are indicative 
of herd liquidations. 

—Benjamin S. Carlson 


TEXAS 


Sanderson, Terrell County 
February 17, 1954 


What few sheep flocks we have in this 
area are in fair to good condition. We have 
been feeding them ample amounts of Gov- 
ernment drought-relief feed. Liquidation 
continues, however, because of the lengthy 
drought. We have had some unseasonably 
hot days in the past few weeks. 

More supplemental feeding per head has 
been done this year than last, but depleted 
sheep numbers makes total feeding costs 
less. Baled hay costs about $45 per ton. 
This is the same amount we paid for hay 
last year, except this year we get the bene- 
fit of the drought-relief program, which al- 
lows us to purchase hay at approximately 
$31 per ton. 


Cottonseed meal, oats, corn, and wheat 


The National Wool Grower 
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are the feeds we use during the winter and 
periods of drought. The meal costs us $35 
per ton, and the grain is $35.80 per ton. 
There is no feed on the range. 
Costs for us are higher now than they 
have been in the past years. 
—Goldwire Ranch 


UTAH 


Alton, Kane County 
February 15, 1954 


We had about 16 inches of snow yester- 
day morning, but it has been exceptionally 
warm since we had some storms in January. 

Forage on the winter range is in better 
than average condition, as are sheep flocks 
in this area. We have done no supple- 
mental feeding this winter. 

We've heard that some wool has been 
consigned with an advance of $1.00 per 
fleece. 

Losses from predators have been very 
light for the past three years. Operating 
costs haven’t varied much in the past three 
years. 

Labor conditions, drought, prices, along 
with the high costs of feed, equipment, etc., 
have caused additional sheepmen to liqui- 
date their flocks in this area. 


—Heaton Brothers 


Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County 
February 16, 1954 


Operation costs were slightly lower in 
1952 and 1951 than they were in 1953. 
Many operators indicate they want to 
liquidate their herds, as they sold their 
ewe lambs last fall. 

Until the past few days we’ve had very 
foggy weather. Most sheep flocks are in 
above average condition for this time of 
year, even though forage on the winter 
range is very poor. 

Baled hay costs around $20 per ton. This 
is about the same as last year. Our preda- 
tory losses have been higher this year than 
last. They ran about 2 percent this year. 


—Howard H. Haynes 
WASHINGTON 


Adrian, Grant County 
February 10, 1954 


There has been a little snow here in the 
past few weeks. The weather has been 
generally favorable. Sheep flocks are in 
good condition, although we had a few dry 
ewes. 

There has been a buyer in the county 
offering 53 cents on our wool. 


March, 1954 


Alfalfa prices are from $5 to $7 lower 
this year than they were last. Stacked hay 
is selling for $18 to $20 per ton, and baled 
hay $20 to $25 per ton. Our supplemental 
winter feed costs us $80 per ton. 

Our operation costs have been about the 
same for the past three years. Sheep flocks 
are being liquidated somewhat in this area. 
Why? Because people don’t like to work. 


—Joe W. Hodgen 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
February 17, 1954 


During the winter we feed pea pellets. 
This costs us about $50 per ton. Alfalfa 
hay is $25 per ton baled, about $3 lower 
than last year. 

Operation costs were about the same in 
1953 and 1952. Perhaps costs were slight- 
ly higher in 1951. 

The first two weeks of February brought 
us snow and cold weather. The winter 
range is in fair shape. 

Liquidations of sheep flocks continue in 
this area. There is just no money to be 
made. 


—Phillip Hoon 


Pullman, Whitman County 
February 18, 1954 . 

Forage on the winter range is about 90 
percent of normal. We are doing nearly 
the same amount of supplemental feeding 
this year as last. 

Hay prices are considerably lower this 
year. Stacked hay is selling for $20 per 
ton. Baled hay brings $25 per ton. We 
feed pea screenings during the winter at 
$48 per ton. 

The weather has been much milder than 
usual, and sheep flocks are in the best con- 
dition ever. .We have had a few cases of 
foot rot, however. 

Operation costs are about the same in 
this area as they have been in the past 
two or three years. Due to lack of profit 
in the sheep business, liquidation continues. 


—C. A. Hood 


Yakima, Yakima County 
February 16, 1954 


There has been more snow than usual 
in this area. It has lasted longer too. The 
sheep are generally, however, in good con- 
dition. We had a dry fall, but there is an 
abundant amount of good, dry feed on 
the winter range. 

We supplement with a balanced cube of 
beet pulp, oats, barley, peas, and urea. 
These cubes cost us $56 per ton. Hay is 
sell'ng for $17 to $18 per ton stacked and 


$22 baled. These prices are about $5 lower 
than those paid last year. 

I understand that $20 per hundred has 
been offered for exceptional strings of 
blackface lambs to be delivered by August. 

A 1953 clip was sold recently at 52 cents 
per pound. The wool was mainly on the 
fine side. Large sales of 1952 and 1953 
clips sorted have been made at 48 to 55 
cents per pound. 

Yearling ewes, to lamb in March, recent- 
ly sold for $25.50. 

Loss of range lands and fear of the future 
have been the primary causes of continued 
flock liquidation in this area. 


—George K. Hislop 


WYOMING 


Sheridan, Sheridan County 
February 21, 1954 


Sheep are in excellent condition at the 
present time. Winter range forage is good 
but dry. 

Baled hay is selling for $25 per ton. This 
is $5 to $10 lower than last year. We use 
20 percent protein feed during the winter 
at a cost of $70 per ton. 


—Vernon S. Griffith 





REGISTERED 
BORDER COLLIES 


Miriam Peryam 
Encampment, Wyoming 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 












COLUMBIA SHEEP — your best buy. 
Some breeds for mutton 
Some breeds for wool 


COLUMBIA SHEEP for both mutton 
and wool. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Alma Esplin, Sec’y, Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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From The 


WOOL BUREAU 





ARMY TO SELECT NEW ALL-DUTY, ALL-WOOL UNIFORM; 
SALESPEOPLE TOLD OF NUMEROUS FIBER NEEDS 


Lightweight fashion is the keynote of 
spring advertising and promotion cam- 
paigns by The Wool Bureau. Even the 
United States Army, already the best 
dressed Army in the world, is picking up 
the modern fashion idea. Before long 
new grey-green all-wool uniforms may 
be seen on our boys in khaki. 


In connection with this uniform 
change, The Bureau has distributed to 
the press announcements of a series of 
“uniform forums” being conducted by 
the Army to select a new all-wool duty 
uniform. Army men are given an op- 
portunity to choose between three styles 
of wool uniforms—one of which will be 
issued in the future. 


An advertising copywriter’s guide was 
recently prepared to serve as a reference 
guide of selling phrases on new spring 
wools for retail advertising departments 
by The Bureau. The guide was sent to 
advertising managers in 3,300 retail 
stores. As a result, 152 requests for 
additional copies have been received. 


The film “The 7 Wonders of Wool” 
has been booked solidly through the 
spring season. It was prepared by The 
Bureau to educate merchandisers of 
woolen goods in the various facets that 
wool passes through before it reaches 
them. Some 3,500 “Be Top Salesper- 
son” brochures were also ordered to be 
used with the film. 


English columnist John Carpenter in 
his column in the London “Evening 
News” published recently an amusing 
reference to England’s Anthony Eden’s 
purchase of long underwear in Berlin. 
In a parody of the phrase “There is NO 
substitute for wool,” Mr. Carpenter 
wrote: 


“Berlin’s biting cold weather proved 
too much today for debonair Mr. An- 
thony Eden. He sent out for three sets 
of long underwear. 
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“Anthony, like knights of old, 
Venturing forth in Berlin’s cold, 
Tells Molotov: ‘My Golden Rule— 
There is no substitute for .. .’” 


President Max F. Schmitt of The Bu- 
reau told the annual convention of the 
Custom Tailors and Designers Associa- 
tion that The Bureau had launched an 
intensified program of promotion and 
advertising, in a speech given to them 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. 

Mr. Schmitt urged an attitude of op- 
timism in promotion efforts, and in busi- 
ness in general, noting that “depressions 
are born in the mind.” 


There is room for many fibers of merit 
in our economy, since the population 
growth of the United States is now the 
greatest in the world. This was the in- 
formation given salespeople from lead- 


sont uw uel 


ing stores across the country by Dorothy 
Burgess, director of education for The 
Bureau. Miss Burgess was the featured 
speaker for the “Wool Evening” which 
opened the Textile Fiber Clinic of the Dis- 
tributive Education Service of the District 
of Columbia. 


The Men’‘s Wear Inter-Industry Coun- 
cil, representing all major trade associa- 
tions in the men’s and boys’ apparel 
fields, has released its spring newspaper 
package on men’s and boys’ apparel. 
The package is designed to enable news- 
papers to build increased men’s clothing 
advertising on the local level, and to 
provide complete editorial coverage on 
men’s and boys’ styles. 


Research has only scratched the sur- 
face in its attempt to explain the com- 
plex behavior which enables wool to 
“fulfill the contradictory demands we 
make upon the fabrics we use in the 
garments we wear,” Giles E. Hopkins, 
technical director of The Bureau, recently 
told the senior class of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute. 

“At times it looked as though some 
other fibers filled our more simple con- 
cept of wool fiber performance, and yet 
in actual service they fell down,” Mr. 
Hopkins asserted. “At the present time 
it seems generally conceded that none of 
the many new fibers can be used alone 
as a substitute for wool.” 





NEW HEAD OF WOOL PROMOTION EFFORTS—Max F. Schmitt (second from 
left) charts the broad program of wool promotion, education and research to be 
conducted in coming months by The Wool Bureau. Mr. Schmitt, who began his 
duties as Bureau President on January 4, was previously an advertising executive 
of Foote, Cone & Belding, with a background in wool textile accounts. Seen with 
him here are (left to right) Mrs. Dorothy Burgess, The Bureau’s director of educa- 
tion; Miss Ruth Jackendoff, director of economics and statistics, and Felix J. 
Colangelo, secretary-treasurer.—Wool Bureau Photo 
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Our Silver 
Anniversary 


S the better half of the Wool Grower 
team, Mrs. Wool Grower, did you 
know that this year is the silver anniversary 
of our National Wool Growers Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers? Twenty-five 
years of wool, lamb, and mutton promo- 
tion, to our credit. 

Of course, these twenty-five years have 
been the best-dressed years of our lives, be- 
cause we have worn wool and because it 
was wool it was smart and thrifty. 

Of course, we have wonderful health and 
vigor, because we have served lamb and 
mutton at our tables. 

AND of course, girls, we do practice 
what we preach! 

Eat Lamb — Wear Wool — For Health, 
Beauty and Goodness Sake. 

: —Mrs. Floyd T. Fox 
Press Correspondent 


Mesa Group 
Elects Officers 


HE wool growers of Mesa County met 

on February 5 for their annual meeting 
at the St. Regis Hotel, Grand Junction, 
Colorado. New officers were elected, presi- 
dent, Ray Gobbo; vice president, August 
Aubert; secretary-treasurer, Ray King. 

In the evening about one hundred sixty- 
five attended the annual dinner dance at 
the Redlands Club, sponsored by the Wool 
Growers’ Auxiliary. Guests included Past 
State President, Mrs. Ross Ingersoll and 
Mr. Ingersoll, Miss Margaret Ingersoll, 
president of the Meeker Auxiliary, Dr. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Bert Roseland, all of 
Meeker, Newt Bowman ofthe Colorado 
Wool Marketing Association, and Brett 
Gray, secretary of the Colorado W ool Grow- 
ers Association. 

Program numbers were guitar selections 
by Phyllis and Harold Stafford, vocal num- 
bers by Darwin Jones accompanied by Mrs. 
Floyd Hutton, dance by Miss Ann Price 
with Mrs. Mary Price accompanying her. 

—Mrs. Frank Gobbo, 
Sec’y-Treas. Mesa County 
Wool Growers Auxiliary 


March, 1954 








MARY KAY CROFT 
A handwoven dress and stole. 


A UTAH SHOW 


HE parade of wool styles which the Utah 

Auxiliary featured at its installation 
luncheon on January 30 in the Roof Gar- 
den of the Hotel Utah was a very unusual 
and distinctive affair. It was gauged to 
show not only beauty, but economy in wool 
apparel. Gowns, suits, and coats that had 
been worn during several past seasons were 
modeled by auxiliary matrons and _ their 
young daughters, as well as the newest 
notes in 1954 spring clothes—and if the 
fashion commentator, Miss Wendy Crawley 
of the University of Utah, had not listed 
the costumes as old or new, it would have 
been impossible to distinguish between 
them. Such is the wearability and lasting 
beauty of wool. 

One of the unusual numbers in the show 
was an outfit modeled by Miss Mary Kay 
Croft of Cedar City. It was a dress and 
stole made of handwoven wool fabric. In 
addition to the stole, Miss Croft also has a 


hat and bag of the same material. With 
this beautiful ensemble, Miss Croft com- 
peted for and won the Defense Bond of- 
fered by the Handweaver and Craftsman 
as an award in the State “Make It Yourself 
—With Wool” contest. This event was con- 
ducted by the Utah Auxiliary in connec- 
tion with the State fair last September. 

The Utah Auxiliary did not confine its 
efforts to wool. Lamb stew, believe it or 
not, was the main luncheon dish. Flavored 
with an unusual combination of herbs it 
was a real party dish. It was served with 
other tasty fare to several hundred women 
at tables decorated in fine Auxiliary fashion. 
Here a miniature sheep ranch graced a 
table, and there a centerpiece of wool 
flowers. And the individual favors were 
just as attractive and just as varied as the 
table decorations. 

Mrs. M. V. Hatch of Panguitch, Utah, 
retiring president of the auxiliary, was chair- 
man of the luncheon. Mrs. Delbert Chip- 
man of American Fork, past president of 
both the Utah and the National Auxiliary 
was toastmistress. She introduced guests of 
the auxiliary, including the Governor's 
wife, Mrs. J. Bracken Lee. Installation of 
officers was graciously handled by Mrs. 
Sterling Ercanbrack, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Utah organization. The new 
officers, as listed last month, are Mrs. Le- 
land Peterson of Hyrum, president; Mrs. 
Allan Adams, Logan, first vice president; 
Mrs. Forrest Pritchett, Logan, secretary; 
Mrs. Parson U. Webster, Cedar City, sec- 
ond vice president; and Mrs. Allan Jenkins, 
treasurer. 


Back Through 
The Years 


RS. S. O. Stewart, third president of the 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary, hails 
from Yakima, Washington. During the 
years 1932 and 1933, the Auxiliary flour- 
ished under her fine leadership with very 
significant accomplishments. At the con- 
vention at Portland, Oregon, in 1932, the 
Auxliary song was chosen, “The Sheep and 
the Shepherd.” Lamburgers were _intro- 
duced by the Washington Auxiliary at that 
time. This was the beginning of the promo- 
tion of lamb by the Auxiliaries and the 
slogan that has been popular ever since, 
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“Eat More Lamb,” was adopted. Members 
were also studying transportation legisla- 
tion at that time. 

At the Salt Lake City convention in 1933 
the slogan, “I Do My Part,” was adopted. 
A gavel made of applewood grown in 
Washington was presented to the Auxiliary 
by a Washington member. It had been 
made by her son. During 1933 Auxiliaries 
were organized in the States of Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Texas and Oregon. 

The Auxiliary Flock was shepherded by 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
during 1934 and 1935. She honored the 
State groups by attending their conventions. 
A goal was set to organize more State Aux- 
iliaries. In 1935 at the Salt Lake City 
meeting pins were presented to all past 
presidents in recognition of the fine service 
rendered to the Auxiliary. 

To Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Eliason and 
the fine women who worked with them, 
goes our deepest gratitude for the part they 
played in the building of the Auxiliary and 
for their unselfish service to the industry. 
May our wishes for good health and much 
joy reach out to them this day! 


—Mrs. J. T. Murdock 
National Auxiliary President 


STATE PRESIDENTS 
(Continued from Page 30 


to support the bill. The dissenters were 
Texas, Arizona and Idaho. 

The Idaho Wool Growers Association de- 
cided that if it remained silent, it -vould 
be acceding to the decision of the National 
Association and inasmuch as the great ma- 
jority of the Idaho sheepmen were opposed 
to the fundamental principles involved in 
S. 2911, it should actively oppose the bill. 
As a result of this decision, the following 
telegram was sent to Senator Aiken, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

“The Idaho Wool Growers Association 
respectfully requests the following  state- 
ment of its opposition to S. 2911 be read 
in the hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and inserted in 
the record: 

“1. This bill is in direct conflict with the 
publicly announced general policy for agri- 
culture as stated many times by both the 
President of the United States and his Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

“2. It is a definite step toward a social- 
ized agriculture. 

“3. It would establish a precedent where- 
by other segments of agriculture could seek 
the same action and could result in eco- 
nomic chaos. 

“4. The right approach to a sound do- 
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mestic wool industry is through an ade- 
quate, reasonable tariff. This bill would 
materially weaken the chances of obtaining 
such a tariff. 

“5. It makes necessary an appropriation 
each year by Congress. This fact would 
make the bill a year-by-year stop-gap meas- 
ure. 

“6. It puts altogether too much power 
over an important and vital industry into 
the hands of a Secretary of Agriculture.” 


—John Noh 
February 21, 1954 


Wool Booklet 
Now Available 


OOL produced in the United States is 

confronted with greatly increasing 
competition from foreign wools and from 
man-made fibers. 

These developments have stimulated 
State, Federal and other agencies to ex- 
plore the possibilities of improving the 
preparation and marketing of domestic wool 
so that its competitive position may be 
strengthened and the incomes of wool 
growers increased. 

Information intended to show the relation 
of preparation of wool to the wool industry 
in this country and to the competitive po- 
sition of domestic wool is given in a USDA 
booklet, “Economics of Preparing Wool for 
Market and Manufacture.” 


This booklet was compiled to serve as a 
background for an understanding of the 
importance of adequate preparation and 
for appraising the feasibility of expanding 
the preparation of western wool in or near 
producing areas. 

This booklet may be obtained by writing 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price is 30 cents. 


March Against Polio 


The Colorado Wool Growers Association 
and the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association joined the march against polio 
as they donated nearly $300 from the sale 
of a prize lamb to the annual March of 
Dimes drive. 

The check was presented at the Fort 
Collins Lamb Feeders Association’s dinner 
in early February. G. N. Winder, Craig, 
Colorado, past president of the CWGA and 
J. Ben Nix, Eaton, Colorado, first vice pres- 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 


11 


JUNE 


3 
10/11 
17/1 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 
1 


NOVEMBER 
6 


OCTOBER DECEMBER 


National Association Events 

July 14-15: Executive Committee, N.W.G.A., and 
Council of Directors, American Wool Council, Inc., 
meet at Flagstaff, Arizona. 

August 19-20: 39th National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 

December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 

November 1-3: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Austin, Texas. 

November 3-4: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 11-13: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 

November 14-16: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention.* 

November 17-19: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 

November 21-23: 


tion.* 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Conven- 


Shows and Sales 

May 3-4: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

June 2-3: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

August 4: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 5-6: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 16: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
Utch. 

October 19-23: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 29-November 7: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

October 29-November 7: National Columbia Show 
and Sale, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 12-17: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


*Place to be announced later. 
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ident of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association, joined Mike Hayes, Denver 
commission man, in presenting the check 
to Mrs. George Brautigan and Mrs. Walter 
Gates, co-chairmen of the Fort Collins 
March of Dimes. 
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NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
AND MEAT BOARD: 








LAMB LOIN CHOP 


COOKING SCHOOLS ATTRACT 
CROWDS; 


INFANTS 


NEED MEAT IN DIETS 


More than 14,000 homemakers at- 
tended 4-day cooking schools conducted 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board during January. Homemakers 
saw at first hand the preparation of 
some 40 meat dishes and ten dishes 
made with lard. 

In addition to presenting the cooking 
schools, the Meat Board’s Homemakers’ 
Service Department conducted special 
request programs in various cities. They 
included meat lectures and demonstra- 
tions as well as cookery programs. 

It is estimated that the Meat Board’s 
two sound motion pictures on meat were 
shown to more than 1,000 audiences 
during January, reaching into every 
State. 

Seven meat research projects are 
being sponsored by the Meat Board at 
colleges, universities, and medical cen- 
ters. Excellent progress has been re- 
ported on these projects. 
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FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 

ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

Wm. E. MADSEN @ SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





A trio of Oklahoma A & M College 
students carried off top honors in the 
Intercollegiate Meat Judging Contest at 
the Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas. The 
Oklahomans were coached by L. E. Wal- 
ters of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment. They rolled up 2,707 out of a 
possible 3,120 points to win in a field 
of ten teams. 

A statistical study made by the Meat 
Board points out that more meat is being 
produced in the country than ever be- 
fore, and with fewer persons living on 
the farm. 

The study showed that an average of 
38 percent more meat was produced 
annually in the ten-year period ending 
with 1952, than was produced annually 
in the 30 previous years—and with 18 
percent less persons on the land. 

The fact that meat is an important 
food for infants was brought out by the 
Board’s “Food and Nutrition News” re- 
cently in an article written by Dr. Ruth 
Leverton, University of Nebraska. Dur- 
ing the first year of an infant's life, his 
nutritional requirements are higher in 
relation to size than they will be in any 
other period of his life, she said. 

Continued expansion of the Board’s 
activities in the television field is shown 
by January records of 29 television ap- 
pearances in stations of 19 cities. Pro- 
gram subject matter included meat cut- 
ting and utilization, meat cookery, care 
of meat in the home and other topics. 


Orders for the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board’s latest recipe book, 
“Let's Cook Meat,” are still coming in. 
The number of books sold to date totals 
321,000. 


In a space of nine minutes two repre- 
sentatives of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, appearing on television, 
reached an estimated 2.4 million home- 
makers with the kind of information on 
meat that will stimulate its purchase and 
assist in its preparation for the table. 

The occasion was the televised ver- 
sion of the National Farm and Home 
Hour which was put on the air on De- 
cember 1, during the International Live- 
stock Exposition. This special program 
was preceded by intensive publicity to 
assure the widest possible audience. 


At the request of national and sec- 
tional lamb groups, the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board has launched spe- 
cial activities along lamb promotion 
lines. This promotion will be carried on 
through television and radio programs, 
newspaper copy and other media. Sup- 
plementing the regular meat feature 
service for the larger dailies, special 
copy titled, “Lamb in the Spotlight,” has 
been prepared. 

This copy, which includes eight dif- 
ferent features built around lamb 
dishes, is being supplied to 260 daily 
papers from coast to coast. 





Sure ’m In Demand 
I Produce More lbs. 
of Lamb Per Ewe 


; Breeder’s list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 














Ensminger’s Sheep Husbandry 
Hopkin’s Wool As An Apparel Fiber 
Hartley’s The Shepherd’s Dog ................- 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 
Kammliade’s Sheep Science 


Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 


Sampson’s Range Management 
Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching 
Seiden’s Livestock Health Encyclopedia 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 
Wentworth é& Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire ... 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Grassland Management...... 
Belschner’s Sheep Management and Diseases ... 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry 
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Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s Breeding Better Livestock....................cce cece ccc ee cee : 
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LAMBS GAIN RAPIDLY 

Alfalfa pasture in the Imperial Valley 
produced 40 to 50 pounds of lamb per acre 
per month in tests made by the University 
of California College of Agriculture the last 
two winters. The Imperial Valley Field Sta- 
tion pastures were found to carry five to 
six lambs to an acre, and the animals gained 
8 to 10 pounds a month. 

“Imperial Valley alfalfa pastures,” the 
University’s research men said, “are used 
each winter season to fatten approximately 
250,000 head of lambs.” 





FRANKLIN EWE MARKER 


Permits accurate control. Shows 
which ewes are bred and when. 
Shows up non-breeding rams 
and ewes. Conserves energy of 
rams. 


The FRANKLIN straps securely 
without shifting or chafing. 
Uses special paint that marks 
wet or dry wool in cold or hot 
weather. . . Scours from wool 
readily. Fully guaranteed. 


Complete Marker, consisting of Harness, 

Marking Pad and choice of one color 

Paint Mix (black, green, red)... $3.75 
(Postage extra) 


Full description in free leaflet. 


PROTECT from Enterotoxemia 


in feed lots, wheat pastures or lambing 
down of grain and pea fields. Immunize 
by vaccinating with 
FRANKLIN CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


Protection Against Sore Mouth 


Immunize with 
FRANKLIN OVINE-ECTHYMA 
VACCINE Inexpensive. Effective. 


FRANKLIN TRIPLE SULFAS 


a scientific combination of the three sul- 
fonamides for treatment of certain bac- 
terial infections, especially pneumonia, 
foot rot and certain forms of mastitis 
(Bluebag) . 


Complete Catalog Free on Request 


O.M. FRANKLIN Serum Co. 


Denver - Karsas City - Wichita - Ft. Worth - 
Marfa - El Paso Montgomery - Alliance - Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles - Portland Billings - Calgary 
Local Drug Store Dealers 


Amarillo - 
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IDEAS 


FOR RURAL LIVING 


A New Styled Mailbox 


Here’s an idea that 
was submitted by a 
rural mail carrier in 
Oregon. He _ wishes § 
more folks would# 
start using a new 
styled mailbox. The | 
new, aluminum mail-J 
box he suggests is 
neat, rustproof and attached to a solid base. 
He says this type of box, with the name 
and route number of the occupant nailed 
on black, weatherproof boards that mount 
right on top of the box in reflecting type 
embossed aluminum letters, would not only 
help the carrier but would make it easier for 
visitors trying to locate you as well. 

The leaning 4x4 post enables the carrier 
to get close to it without scraping the side 
of his car makes the box easier to 
The whole thing is simple to build 
and makes an excellent miscellaneous chore, 
or a community 4-H Club project. 


and 
reach. 


Spraying Folder 


A new folder—“There is an Easier Way 
to Spray” — explains the Hanson Broadjet 
principle of chemical application and how 
it can make farming 
more profitable. The 
folder is offered free 
to anyone sending his 
name 





and address to 
Hanson Chemical 
Equipment Company, 
Beloit, 





Wisconsin. 


Grazing Fees 
In Drought Areas 


| you are in a drought and grazing 
sheep on ranges supervised by the Bu- 
Land should 
apply for a reduction in grazing fee. This 
Director Ed- 
I. on February 


area 


reau_ of Management, you 
announcement was made by 
ward Woozley of the B.L.\ 
17, according to a press statement. 

Mr. Woozle ‘vy called attention to Section 
3 of the Grazing Act which says: 
“During periods of range depletion due to 
severe drought or 


Taylor 


natural causes, or 
in case of a general epidemic of disease, 
during the life of the permit, the Secretary 


other 








of Interior is hereby authorized, in his dis. 
cretion to remit, reduce, refund in whole 
or in part, or authorize postponement of 
payment of grazing fees for such depletion 
period so long as the emergency exists.” 

The regulations, Mr. Woozley said, 1 
quire that the individual range user make 
application for such adjustment in his graz- 
ing fee, setting forth the changes in his 
grazing use caused by the drought condi- 
tion. “Upon corroboration of the stock- 
statement by the B.L.M. district 
range manager, the director may authorize 
the requested adjustment in grazing fees,” 
Mr. Woozley stated. 
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